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THE GREAT HAUL OF GREY MULLET 


Sweet Lavender 



This happy girl Is helping to gather the lavender harvest at Mitcham^ which has long been 
famous for growing the fragrant plant. 


THOUSANDS OF FISH 
ESCAPE 

A QUEER ADVENTURE 

The Lost Boat and Its Bad Turn 
For the Cornish Fishermen 

WRECK AMONG THE NETS 

One of our readers, who has been down in 
Cornwall, sends us this story of the Cornish 
fishermen he found there, troubled by the hard 
life'of these days but cheerful and hopeful 
of tlie better times that are sure to come. 

The sea had been rough off the little 
Cornish fishing vill^ige for many days, 
and, unable to get out, the men were 
sitting about, discussing the hard times, 
not without many gleams of humour, I 
asked them what they thought would 
help them most apart from good weather, 
and all agreed that if “ they chaps up in 
London in Pailiameiit would give them 
an eight or ten-mile limit; instead of 
three miles, the existing limit, within 
which foreign fishing-boats or our own 
steam-trawlers might not come, it would 
be a great thing for them. 

The Poachers 

French and Dutch poachers, they 
said, came in night after night and took 
a tremendous lot of fish, Dutchmen often 
selling them in our own markets ; while 
the nets of the steam-trawlers spoiled the 
fishing. grounds, dragging along the 
bottom', disturbing the- fish, and de¬ 
stroying the spawn. Why didn't, the 
Fisheries Boat that was supposed. to 
protect them come along more often 
(and by night sometimes, instead of 
nearly always by day).? 

The wind was dropping and the men 
thought they might soon get out. While 
still uncertain as to whether it was w’orth 
while a telephone bell rang near by and 
word was hurriedly brought that a 
school of mullet had been sighted. At 
once the men were alert, and prepara¬ 
tions for a launch were begun ; but the 
message had warned them that the fish 
were over rocks along which the nets 
could not be drawn without damage, 
and there was nothing but to wait till 
the “ school “ moved. 

All Bustle and Preparation 

No better news came that day. The 
next morning broke fine and promising, 
but the look-out warned them that still 
theTish lay over the rocks, and the men 
waited, wasting a day which otherwise 
they might have spent in profitable 
crabbing. Another fine day broke, and 
half the boats went out with their ctAb- 
pots, the rest waiting for a possible 
summons. It came at last; the fish had 
now moved, and were over a sandy shoal, 
and get-at-able. 

'All was bustle and preparation. The 
women turned out to help the launch¬ 
ing, and even the children and dogs 
and a stray cat or two were drawn 
by the bustle down to the water’s edge. 
Off wc went (for I went with them), 


and soon our little motors brought us 
to the fish. Nets were cast, and drawn 
slowly over the spot, and the men’s 
faces sho\ved their eager anticipation of 
a great catch to make good many days' 
and nights of waiting. 

Then came the haul-in. But what was 
this ? Instead of the steady drawing-up 
of well-filled nets, boat after boat found 
the nets caught fast, then coming up 
with a jerk and all too easily, and when 
our own net came near the surface wc 
saw, to our dismay, hundreds of grey 
mullet escaping through a great rent. 
Nothing could be done to stop them, 
and when at last the nets were in only 
a dozen or so of all the catch were saved, 
silver beauties about eighteen inches 
long,'a tantalising witness to what might 
have been. 

And what had happened ? It was soon 
found that where had been a smooth 
sandy bottom. the heavy ground-swell 
of the last few days had uncovered a 
boat wrecked a year ago, which till then 
had been completely silted over with', 


sand. The jagged stumps of this boat’s 
masts had_ caught and torn the nets. 
There was nothing to do but to make for 
home with the tragically small catch and 
the badly-torn nets. > 

The next morning the women were 
all busy mending the nets as fast as they 
could, for the fish had been sighted again. 
But before fortune could be put to the 
test once more the train had brought 
me away from those kindly, hardworking 
: fisher-folk. > Pictures on page 7 

IS THE LAST ELEMENT 
DISCOVERED? 

A professor of Alabama thinks he has 
found the. last of the undiscovered 
chemical elements. 

It is thought to occur in sea-water, 
fluorite, and in some of the common 
chemicals used in laboratories. It has 
been detected in exceeding small quanti¬ 
ties, one part in a hundred thousand 
millions, by means of a new optical in¬ 
strument which has been worked out in 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


THE TWO BOTTLES 

BRITANNIA TO CLEAN 
THE WAVES 

The Great Ships at Sea and 
the Little Birds 

PARLIAMENT AND A CHANCE 
FOR MERCY 

In the House of Commons not long 
ago the member for Brighton held up 
two bottles for his fellow-members to sec. 

One of them contained sea-water. 
The other was filled with oil and sea¬ 
water and was, in fact,dhe mixture cast 
upon the waters by ships that use oil 
fuel. Every day ci,ooo,ooo tons of 
crude oil are wantonly poured into the 
sea by ships. It fouls beaches when 
washed up on them; it destroys 
thousands of sea birds by clogging their 
feathers and ' their eyes. It damages 
the fisheries. It has. been known to 
float on The surface into harbours and 
catch fire. 

The Oil-Separator 

Why should, this ghastly nuisance 
be suffered ? Why indeed ? The answer 
was supplied in the first bottle held up 
by Sir Cooper Rawson for inspection. 
The sea-water in it had contained oil, 
but the oil had been cleaned out of it 
by an oil-separator. 

Oil-separators have been installed by 
some of the ships in the Navy and by 
most of the ships in the Cuuard, White 
Star, Elder Dempster, and Union Castle.. 
Lines. The oil recovered paid for the 
cost of working the separator. 

The member for Brighton asked 
Parliament to make the use of these 
separators compulsory on British ships. 

His Bill was read the first time, so 
we may expect, something to be done. 

It will probably take some time, for 
shipowners do not look kindly on new 
devices in which profit is hardly to be 
discerned. But the oil-separator is the 
only way. It is useless to impose a 
limit of distance within which oil may 
not be discharged. If it is thrown into 
the sea miles from land it will always 
float inshore some time or other. The 
longer the nuisance is permitted the 
more there will be to come in. 

The Only Remedy 

Some correspondents of the C.N. who 
have picked up hapless oil-soaked sea 
birds on the beach have written to 
ask what could be done to save or 
help them in their plight. Very little, 
we fear. Of too birds picked up last 
year by an officer of the Brighton 
Corporation, who tried to cleanse them, 
only three recovered. 

The only remedy is to cleanse the 
waves. If we can set the example by 
making British ships keep the waves 
; clean by separating the oil instead of 
dumping it, other nations will follow. 

Geneva may take a hand in inducing 
them,, and so vary her task of pouring 
oil on troubled waters by taking it off. 
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THE SHADOW OF 
A COMING EVENT 

GRAVE MONEY CRISIS 

The Proposals of the Economy 
Committee’s Report 

SACRIFICE OR TAXATION 

As our members of Parliament broke 
up for their holidays they were pre¬ 
sented with ,one of the most illuminating 
reports on the nation’s expenditure 
that has ever been issued. 

Both they and the people they re¬ 
present must think seriously about the 
suggestions of the economists who have 
issued this report. They declare that, 
either by fresh taxation or by drastic 
economy, a sum of ;^i2o,000,000 must 
be found if we are to have a properly 
balanced Budget next year. 

The Unemployed Fund 

As the C.N. has already, pointed out, 
the, borrowing of money by the nation 
to meet the demands of the Unemployed 
Fund must cease, and the fund must be 
placed on a proper basis. The suggestion 
now put forward is that contributions 
should be increased to lod each for 
men, employers, and the State, and 
that all benefits should be reduced by 
20 per cent. These remedies, with the 
bringing of other classes of workers 
into the scheme and a strict needs test 
for those who have exhausted their 
insurance rights, would save over 
;^66,ooo,ooo. 

The next largest saving is over 
^13,000,000 on education, made up of a 
lower grant to local authorities, reduc¬ 
tion of salaries, and an increase of 
school fees for higher education. 

Costly New Roads 

The expenditure on new roads comes 
in for strong criticism. It is stated that 
their maintenance is too costly and that 
several of the new schemes for the 
London area should be reconsidered. 
It is suggested that all motor taxes 
should be left in the Exchequer, subject 
to the annual vote of Parliament, and 
not used as Governments now use them. 
Kearly ;^8,ooo,ooo could be saved in this 
way. The defence and police forces 
would contribute other great savings 
under this scheme, nearly ^^4,000,000, 
the principal suggestion being the re¬ 
duction of all rates of pay. 

Expenditure on housing, agriculture, 
forestry, and some excellent social 
services would be drastically cut down, 
and in some cases abolished. The 
Empire Marketing Board would go. 

The report is a sad document for all 
who believe in social progress, and it 
can only be justified by the present 
state of our national finances and the 
unexpected lowering of the price level 
which has had the effect of making all 
interest payments heavier. 

Supporting Pensioners 

One little-realised fact is brought out 
clearly. Every hundred workers between 
the ages of 15 and 65 today support 
23 pensioners over 65. In 30 years the 
number will be 33, and in 50 years it 
will be 38. We are not providiaig now 
for the money needed to keep these old 
people, but are handing on the burden 
to bur children, an improvident method 
to pursue. 

The chief concern of our finances, of 
course, is our enormous war liabilities 
and the heavy interest we must pay. Yet 
it is not easy to find the way out. 
It is only by making our Budgets 
balance that we can raise a new con¬ 
version loan and reduce the huge 
interest on our war debts. That must 
come. Money buys more goods today 
than 10 or 15 years ago, and the re¬ 
ceivers of interest fixed during the war 
must expect to be called upon to make 
their contribution to the problem unless 
taxation is to rise to still higher levels. 


OHMY HAS GONE 

Joseph Smith and His 
Circus 

THE MAN WHO MADE TWO 
GENERATIONS LAUGH 

Ohmy is dead. 

Many middle-aged people will remem¬ 
ber him as a circus clown who performed 
such daring feats on the trapeze that the 
audience gasped out ’’ Oh, my ! ” 

That exclamation became his nick¬ 
name, and he made it famous. In 1877 
he appeared at Balmoral, but history 
does not record that the Queen said 

Oh, my 1 ” as he made his reckless 
leaps. Later he performed before 
George the Fiftli, and caused foreign 
audiences to utter cries of alarm in many 
different languages till the war came. 
It found him in Germany. 

A Prisoner of War 

By that time Ohmy had his own 
circus, and you cannot hurry with a 
circus, so while tourists fled for the 
frontier Ohmy lumbered behind and 
was caught. All the circus gear was 
confiscated, and Ohmy was interned 
with'his three daughters. It was a more 
anxious time than any he had spent in 
the ring, but after four months they 
were released. 

In this age of kinemas reputations 
are soon forgotten, but there must still 
be people who can recall how Ohmy 
thrilled them and made them laugh 30 
years ago. They will be sorry to hear of 
his death, and will probably be surprised 
to learn that he was 77 and that his real 
name was Joseph Smith, 


THE PUZZLE OF THE 
THREE FISHES 
How Did They Get Into the 
Tank ? 

Three fishes have been found swim¬ 
ming in a large rainwater tank perched 
forty feet above the ground I 

,They were roach. 

Their presence there surprised some 
workmen who were cleaning out the 
tank before removing it during the 
demolition of an old building in West¬ 
minster, and the problem of how they got 
there has been discussed by naturalists. 

The best explanation is that birds 
feeding on the spawn of this fish by the 
edge of a stream carried away some of it 
on their feet and dropped it into the 
tank. How the roach managed to thrive 
there is harder to explain, for one was 
five inches long. 

Birds arc, of course, great carriers and 
transplanters of vegetable life, and it is 
believed that the appearance of fish in 
ponds where they had not been found 
previously is duo to the carrying of the 
spawn by birds. 

SUMMER? 

A Sad Lament 

Winter has almost forgotten to depart 
this year, and the spring and summer 
have had exceptional rain and cold. 

Saturdays and Sundays, when sun¬ 
shine is so keenly anticipated by workers 
of all ages, have been for the most part 
rain days. ‘ 

The records tell us that during May, 
June, and July half as much rain again 
as the normal has fallen, and during 
April the percentage was 173 if wc count 
the average as 100. 

In parts of Lincolnshire three times 
the usual amount of rain fell in July 
and at Boston over six inches fell during 
24 hours in August. Scotland had the 
wettest month of June for 24 years. 
Children near St Albans had snowball 
fights during tlieir summer holidays and 
frost was registered on some nights. 

The heavy thunderstorms of the first 
two weeks of 'August caused much 
damage to corn crops and the rich hay 
harvest has suffered as well. 

. No brilliant sunshine can remedy these 
disasters now. 


THE SCOUTS AND 
THE HERMIT 

SURPRISE IN A LONELY 
MOUNTAIN 

Tidying Up For a Poor Man 
Wrecked By the War 

LIFE’S COMPENSATIONS 

Robinson Crusoe, finding a footprint 
on a desert island, was not more as¬ 
tonished than a party of Boy Scouts were 
the other day when they found that a 
lonely mountain was not so lonely as 
they had thought it would be. 

' They came from the Shaftesbury Boys 
Club in Birkenhead, and were camping 
in North Wales. Setting off to explore 
the quiet mountain heights they came 
upon an old slieepfold that had been 
made by building rough walls of loose 
stone. 

Making the Sheepfold Homelike 

Someone, looking for a place to lay 
his head, had found this fold, had pro¬ 
cured an old bit of iron to lay across one 
comer as a roof, and had made a little 
home there. A few belongings led the 
boys to think that the someone was very 

oor and very clean, b.ut they thought 

e had not much energy, for Ins bedding 
looked thin, and proved to be a mattress 
stuffed with a little bracken, 

The boys thought they could improve 
on that, anyway, so they cut more 
bracken and plenty of heath, till the 
mattress became plump and soft. Then 
they discovered a few other ways in 
which the little shelter could be im¬ 
proved, and they worked away till it 
looked, as they said, *‘more homelike.” 

A hermit is usually a timid person, and 
such a one might be frightened at finding 
that someone had been in his hiding- 
place, so they left a message for him, 
using ink, paper, and a quill pen found 
in the hut. “ To make you more com¬ 
fortable,” they wrote, and signed it with 
the name of their troop. 

They did not mention their discovery, 
for that would have entailed the telling 
of their good deed in improving the 
hermit's hut, but it came out by accident, 
and someone went to investigate. 

The Scouts’ Message 

A very old man, who looked long past 
70, was found in the mountain shelter. 
At the mention of the Scouts’ message 
his face broke into smiles. 

He had found the letter, and it had 
done his heart good. 

Before 1914 he was living comfortably 
in Hamburg. Then it seemed to him 
that the world turned upside down. He 
was arrested and marched off to cainp 
as a prisoner of war. Even when the 
five years of madness were over things 
did not come right. He was very poor, 
and had lost some of his closest friends. 

Then he found that he could make two 
ends meet by spending the summer 
months in the open. But those months 
are not months of dismal economy. 
Life has its compensations. 

The beauty of the heather-covered 
slopes and the sweetness of the mountain 
air bring him joy. 

There are people who will pity him, but 
there are others, forced to live in crowded, 
noisy streets, who will envy him. 


AUSTRALIA TO ENGLAND IN 
NINE DAYS 

Mr J. A. Mollison, flying alone in a 
little Gipsy Moth aeroplane, has just 
made the quickest journey ever known 
between Australia and England, reach¬ 
ing the Motherland less than nine days 
after leaving the Commonwealth. This 
is less than a third of the time taken for 
the first flight between the two countries 
only 12 years ago. 

Mr Mollison's flying averaged 15 or 16 
hours each day and his sleep averaged 
only two hours in twenty-four, 
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PITS THAT DO NOT PAY 

Important Proposal 

FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE 
OF THE RAILWAYS 

A great step forward in the solution of 
our coalmines problem has been sug¬ 
gested in the report of the Reorganisa¬ 
tion Commission appointed by Parlia-* 
ment last year. 

The Commissioners have been examin¬ 
ing the coal areas and have found that in 
each area there are numbers of big and 
little companies extracting coal from 
the earth in ways that ar^ far from 
efficient. They suggest that all the 
mines in each area vshould be amal¬ 
gamated and work under one control. 

The Benefit of Concentration , 

England once had a large number of 
small railway companies running their 
trains and buying their materials in 
competition with one another. Nearly 
all these are now in four groups, with a 
great saving in money, time, and 
material. \ 

Something like this, the Com¬ 
missioners suggest, should be done with 
the mines. It would mean that many 
unprofitable mines would be closed down 
or suspended, but the benefit fron> con¬ 
centrating on the profitable mines 
and increasing their efficiency would 
greatly improve the present unhappy 
position of our coalfields. . ■ J ; 

Here is a representative group of 
figures in the report showing our present 
practice. In Durham 36 million tons of 
coal were mined in 1930. There arc 97 
undertakings operating 237 separate 
mines, and 21 of these produced 92 per 
cent of the total output. 

Pensions for 100,000 Men 

All through the report appears this 
large percentage of coal produced by a 
small niinority of the many undertakings 
in each area. . 

The report reduces a thousand colliery 
organisations to six amalgamations. 
Many hundreds of mines would be 
closed ; whole districts would become 
derelict; and perhaps 100,000 miners 
would, be thrown out of work. But in 
the long run it would probably pay the 
country to pension these 100,000 men 
with the help of the increased profit Of 
the rest of the mines. . - 

: Nature has grouped our coalfields for 
us ; it is for us to concentrate our brains 
and energies and make the best of 
Nature’s gift. 

WORLD SCOUTS 
New Signal System ? 

! When the International Scout Confer¬ 
ence met at Baden near Vienna the 
other day it was decided that the next 
Jamboree shall be held in 1933 at 
Godollo, about 20 miles from Budapest. 

; Tins was the sixth conference, and 
the visitors included the Chief Scout 
himself and a representative of the 
League of Nations. Among many inter¬ 
esting things discussed was . a new 
signalling system invented by Rumanian 
Scouts which is said to be exceptionally 
easy to learn and remember. 


Things Said 

: 1 never touch alcohol. Mr Snowden 
Backbone is more important than 
jawbone. Dr A. J. Morrell 

; Our prisons are full of brains without 
character. Sir Fr.Tncis Gooejenough 

; The public conscience has improved : 
more people tell the truth. 

The Registrar-General 

: There are 17 people to the acre in the 
City by night and 664 by day. 

City of London M,O.H, 
The activities of the beetles in 
Wesley’s Chapel are incessant ; their 
appetites are insatiable, and their time 
is tlieir own,. . Rev G. H. McNeal 
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Restoring york minster • Baby hippo • Return of the discovery 



The Rivals—Scrambling over the sllppory rocks and delving among the paola for shrimp 

‘ Ik, especially when a little friendly rivalry adds to th 


IB an exciting pastime for young folkj especially when n little friendly rivalry adds to the 
fun. Here are two young shrimpers, each trying to outdo the other In the sire of their 
respective catches, on the rocks at Torbay. 


Symond's Yat—One of the most beautiful views available for ramblers Is the scene from 
the hill known as Symond’s Yat In the Wye Valley, although Indiscriminate building 
has threatened to spoil even this. The word Yat means gate and refers to a narrow 
opening between two hills through which the river Flows. 



The Fire-Escape—Sliding down a fire-oscape Is very goodfun 
when there Is no danger, as these girls discovered. Their 
school is at Micheldever in Hampshire. 


The Discovery-^Captaln Scott’s old ship Discovery has lately 
returned from Antarctic seas, where It had been for the past 
two years with an expedition under Sir Douglas IVlawson, 


The Glory of York—The restoration of York IVIinster goes on 
steadily. This workman Is busy with the repair of the 
carvings on one of the turrets. 



After Eighteen Years—When the Discovery was at Cape Denison In the Antarctic Sir Douglas The Hippo's New Home— A baby hippo which was moved from the London Zoo to Whipsnade 

IVlawson revisited the winter quarters of his previous expedition. The hut had not been eoon made Iteelf ftt home In a pool of rainwater In the onclosurtf In which jebraa and 

opened for eighteen years. See page 4. World copyright reserved, other African animals roam. 
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LITTLE MISS HITOMI 
IS DEAD 

Carrying Her Country’s 
Honours 

AN ATHLETE OF JAPAN 

In Japan a little woman has died of 
pleurisy. * She was only 24, but her 
name was famous all round the globe 
’ because she held world records for 
several athletic events. 

Kinuye Hi tom i watched men athletes 
at work, and trained herself. Mean¬ 
while she was working as a journalist. 

She wanted to be a great athlete so as 
to. bring credit to her country. It was 
patriotism, and not desire for personal 
fame, that set her to work. She had 
read accounts of the Women’s World’s 
Games' at Paris in 1922, and wished 
that Japanese women might have an 
honourable place in the wholesome 
world of sport. 

vSo the little journalist worked away 
alone till,her sprinting, jumping, and 
throwing were up to championship 
form. She realised her dream in the 
second Women’s World’s Games held 
at Gothenburg, where she won both 
the standing and running long jumps 
and was second in the discus_throwing. 

Japan was fifth in the final placing 
of the nations, and all Japan’s points 
'were gained for her by the little self- 
taught journalist. 

World *s Records 

After that a famous Japanese athlete 
was glad to be her coach. She carried 
lier country’s colours with honour at 
the Olympic Games in 1928, and at the 
third Women’s World’s Games at 
Prague last year, wJien she captained 
a team of JajTanesc girls. 

When she died the other day she was 
supreme among girl athletes, holding 
the world's records for 

200 metres—24 7-10 seconds, 

Long jump—20 feet 2J inches; 
and for some time she held the world’s 
running record jointly with an American 
girl in 12 1-5 seconds. She also scored 
the record total of 217 points for 
Tricathlon performances. 

Now her last race is run, but not 
before she had accomplished her dream 
and led her countrywomen to triumphs 
in the arenas of the West* 


ST BERNARD DOGS FOR 
THE HIMALAYAS 
New Hospice To Be Opened 

The two monks who went to Tibet to 
look into the heed for a hosj^icc in the 
llinialaya Mountains have returned to 
the Grarid-St Bernard. 

They gave a most interesting account 
of their voyage to the'meeting of the 
Congregation of Augustinian Canons 
which conducts the famous Hospice on 
the Italian-Swiss frontier. As a result 
of their findings it has been decided to 
found a branch in Asia. 

•‘ The realisation of this project will 
demand a certain amount of time,” the 
Prior writes, ” but we intend to set to 
work on it at once. Our two explorers 
had a most satisfactory journey in spite 
of its many hardships.” 

The new refuge for mountain travel¬ 
lers is to be beyond the Upper Mekong 
bet^veen the 27th and 29th degree of 
latitude on the very edge of Tibet, It 
is probable that part of the world-famed 
pack of powerful, short-haired dogs 
specially bred at the monastery in the 
Swiss Alps for rescue work in the snow 
will travel to Asia with the Fathers 
when they go. More than 900 years of 
experience will guide the founders of the 
new enterprise. See World Map 


SECRETS OF THE 
POLE 

Graf Zeppelin Solves One 
More 

Another of the secrets of the North 
Pole has been wrested from it by the 
airship Graf Zeppelin. 

An unknown island was found and 
charted in the Polar Sea when the 
German airship sailed over it. In the 
nineteenth century the Arctic explorers 
toilsomely struggled over the ice of 
parts of that frozen ocean or in their 
ships thrust their way through breaks 
in its ice, but left unsolved the problem 
of the land which was there. Only 
toward the century’s close was the be¬ 
lief confirmed that there was no North 
Polar Continent, but merely islands. 

The existence and situation of such 
islands arc still uncertain. The expe¬ 
dition of the Graf Zeppelin, though 
curtailed by bad weather, discovered 
with certainty one of them. Other 
expeditions by air will surely follow^ 
and the next generation will find the 
North Polar region mapped as accurately 
as Africa is today. 

A JOLLY JAMBOREE 
International Scouts in Camp 

This summer Swedish Scouts have had 
their own Jamboree, wliich was attended 
by 4000 enthusiasts, including repre¬ 
sentatives of the Irish Free State, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, Norway, and 
Poland. 

It rained all the time, but rain cannot 
damp the ardour of a Scout, and those 
who attended the Swedish Jamboree at 
the splendid Kulla Camp, some way to 
the north of Helsingborg by the Sound, 
agree that it was more than worth the 
journey. 

One night when the bad weather was 
at its worst a camp-fire concert was 
broadcast by all Scandinavian stations, 
and the programme passed off without 
a flaw in spite of the fact that it was 
necessary to protect the microphone 
from rain by sheltering it with a broad- 
brimmed Scout hat. 

Scouts prefer playing games them¬ 
selves to watching others play, and what 
impressed our Hungarian correspondent 
particularly was the immense popu¬ 
larity of the English game of Soccer in 
the camp. The Hungarian visitors 
showed their skill as boomerang throwers, 
a Scoutmaster having recently invented 
a cross-shaped boomerang which is said 
to be more efficient than that used by 
the Australian aboriginal. 


PILING UP THE RIVER FLEET 

Though lost to sight the River Fleet 
is still to the ratepayer dear. 

It runs into the Thames under the 
northern arch'bf Blackfriars Bridge, 
and an arch protected by piles guides the 
flow of the ancient stream which in 
Shakespeare’s day carried merchandise 
on the tide. 

Today the Fleet carries only rain¬ 
water down to the River Thames, 
but the flow wears down the protecting 
piles. This year they arc being renewed, 
and the work has been made more 
difficult by the swollen waters resulting 
from the wet summer, 

.The piles last just about the lifetime 
of a generation of ratepayers. 


TWO ROMAN BOWLS 

Two Roman bowls of Samian ware, 
in more than thirty pieces and buried 
four feet deep, have been found at 
Chester-lc-Strcet, County Durham. 

One is of a type rarely found in Eng¬ 
land, and the second bowl, beautifully 
figured, is dated about the year 120. 
Both bowls have been restored by the 
British Museum. 


SCOTT’S OLD SHIP 

Back in London’s River 

WHAT SHE HAS DONE 

The Discovery, Scott’s old ship, is 
back in London River. She came in 
quietly on the flood of tide, and berthed 
at the East India Docks. 

She looks very tiny amid the great, 
sleek liners, and is very glad to rest her 
bruised sides in the safety of a harbour. 
She has come back from the Antarctic 
with two more years’ service to her 
credit, and has won the hearts of a few 
more men; for there is iiotliing so touch¬ 
ing as the humanness of a beloved ship. 

Sir Douglas Mawson, the leader of the 
expedition, went ashore in Australia on 
the homeward way, and thus he missed 
the delightful three cheers for London 
that rose when the Discovery slipped 
her anchor in the Thames. 

New Lands on the Map 

She carries with her 20 tons of 
specimens of the ocean’s mysteries. 
She has sailed round a third of the 
Antarctic Continent and made her way 
through 4800 miles of Antarctic waters. 
She lias nosed her way in and out of 
1000 miles of uncharted coastline and 
left the British flag flying there. ; 

Seven new regions were discovered: 
Princess Elizabeth Land, MacRobertson 
Land, Bansarctic Land, Sabrina Land,' 
Knox Land, Kemp Land, and Enderby 
Land. These are now charted and have 
been put on the ever-changing map of 
the Antarctic. 

A practical person would no doubt 
. say that more important than these 
spots in the barren waste is the finding 
of two excellent new whaling-grounds, 
full of whales, all spouting defiance to 
the little Discovery. 

The ship’s officers have a nice story 
to tell of things left in one of Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s old haunts in Cornwath Bay 
20 years ago, and found in perfect con¬ 
dition. The penguins made delightful 
solemn idiots of themselves as usual, 
and there were some icebergs whose 
embrace was a little less than Icind. But 
the Discovery shook herself free. 

In a Hurricane 

The worst moment was when the ship 
ran into a hurricane off Adclie Land ; 
the engines could not drive her on, and 
she. drifted in a heavy sea on to the edge 
of an ice pack. Another bad time was 
when she was jammed in an ice pack for 
a few anxious days. 

All is over now, and the Discovery is 
at rest again, careful hands dealing with 
her bruises. We wonder what her next 
brave endeavour will be. She has seen 
good service since she was built at 
Dundee with an eye to this kind of 
work, and carried Captain Scott’s ex¬ 
pedition to the Antarctic in 1901. She 
is the sixth of her name, and six times 
the tonnage of that little Discoverie 
that carried Henry Hudson into his bay 
in T 610. Pictures on page 3 


THE WHITE PEOPLE OF 
TANGANYIKA 

A census of Tanganyika was taken in 
April, and the results arc beginning to 
be made known. 

It is shown that his enormous terri¬ 
tory, measuring 373,494 square miles; 
has only 8163 Europeans among five 
million natives. . 

The other non-native inhabitants of 
the territory were : Indians 23,288, 
Arabs 7000, others 2604. This makes 
a total of only 41,055 persons other than 
natives, a mere handful, while • the 
number of Europeans is insignificant. 


£100.000 

Vickers of Manchester have gained 
another large contract. 

The Victoria Falls Power Company 
of South Africa has ordered one of the 
world’s biggest condenser sets at a cost 
of over ;^ioo,ooo. - ^ 


DESIRE PROVOKETH 

The Work Henry Hudson 
Laid Down 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
TAKING IT UP AGAIN 

The Oxford University Exploration 
Club has just set off on an expedition 
which many people would like to have 
had the opportunity of joining. 

They are going to a remote little 
Canadian island in Ungava Bay on the 
north coast of Labrador. The island is 
called by the Eskimos Akpatok. A much 
prettier name was given by Henry 
Hudson more than 300 years ago. 
Hudson was working round the coast 
into the bay that bears his name, and 
spying the little island lying empty 
and inviting wrote it down on his chart 
as Desire Provoketh, 

That was the third time the navigator 
had pierced the solitudes of those Arctic 
seas since he had sailed with eleven 
men to find a way through Polar waters 
to ” those islands of spicery.” 

It was in midsummer, 1610, that his 
little ship the Discoverie passed through 
the Strait into Hudson Bay, He wanted 
to winter there and, among other 
labours, explore the little island. But, 
alas ! there was not enough food, and . 
his men mutinied and cast him adrift 
with a few faithful ones to die in the 
wintry North. 

So far as we know, save for the 
Eskimos on their walrus expeditions, 
no one has set foot on Akpatok Island 
except Dr R. Bell, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, and that was only 
for a few hours, in 1885. 

The little band of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge men, led by Mr H. M. Clutter- 
buck, are going to look at the place 
seriously and scientifically, and will 
spend six weeks there. The island is 
not very big, only 50 miles long. When 
they have satisfied themselves about 
the secrets of the island’s composition 
they will go on to the mainland to see 
how far and to what extent the same 
characteristics are repeated. 


THE WHITE DELPHINIUM 

The stately blue spires of the delphin¬ 
ium are cherished in every garden, and- 
it seems likely that we shall be able to 
add a beautiful white one to their ranks. 

Gardeners have for years been Trying 
to get one, but have met with indiffer¬ 
ent success. The gardener at Longford 
Castle, near Salisbury, has been growing 
one for four years, and thinking nothing 
of its importance. I\Ir Pettigrew, super¬ 
intendent of Manchester’s parks, saw it, 
and pronounced it a perfect specihien, 
a verdict endorsed by the Horticultural 
Society. It was grown accidentally 
from a packet of seed, and has the 
dazzling whiteness of the narcissus. 
Mr Pettigrew described the flower in a 
recent broadcast. 


TELEVISION TOPS THE 
WORLD 

The tallest building in the world will 
be the new studio for broadcasting 
television. 

It is to be erected on tlie top of the 
85th storey of the Empire State Building 
in Fifth Avenue, New York. This build¬ 
ing is 1250 feet high. 

One of the reasons for this tremendous 
height is that wireless engineers think 
it will overcome the difficulties which 
have so far prevented good transmission. 

Television is making rapid progress in 
the United States. Hundreds of amateurs 
have home installations with which they 
can ” look-in.” See World Map 

TWO CITIES AND THEIR 
TELEPHONES 

San Francisco must be the busiest or 
the most talkative city in the world, for 
it has 40 telephones for every 100 people. 
London has eight. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



GREAT FLOODS IN CHINA 
; xO Floods in China have 
affected 16 provinces 
and about SO million 
people. At Hankow a 
great dam hurst and the 
city was flooded to a 
depth of several feet. 


ST BERNARD HOSPICE 
IN TIBET 

Two monks having re¬ 
ported favourably it has 
been decided to establish 
a branch of the famous 
St Bernard Hospice in 
the Himalayas beyond 
the Upper Mekong. See 


PACiFIC 


HEWy- 'W' 
VCALEDONI^ . 


^-Montevideo ... 




ARGENTINA'S OIL 

A valuable addition to Argen¬ 
tina's small production of oil 
may be the outcome of the 
reported discovery of rich 
petroleum deposits near the 
^ frontier of Chile. 

ilB 

ORANGES FOR MARMALADE 
The orange groves of South 
Africa are now providing fruit 
of the Seville variety used in 
making marmalade, the first 
supplies having arrived in 
England this summer. 


CYCLING ROUND AUSTRAUA 

A 22-year-oId Australian, Arthur 
Wakeling, has recently com¬ 
pleted a cycle tour round the 
Island Continent, about 9000 
miles, in 127 days. He started 
and finished at Melbourne. 



A CATHEDRAL SCENE 
The Great Company Leaving 
School 

From a IVIanchester Correspondent 

Picture a hoary old cathedral, whose 
fretted stones are black with the soot 
of industry. All round it traffic roars, 
and workers hurry from dawn to dark, 

! Within a great company is gathered, 
thousands of boys and girls, who have 
this day left school for ever. Hence¬ 
forth they will be numbered among 
the hurrying workers of the busy city 
and port of Manchester. Every child 
has had a personal invitation from the 
Dean and Chapter. 

• They differ greatly, these young 
people. They differ in dress, in 
deportment, and in size. They differ 
tremendously in temperament. But in 
one respect they are all alike. Each 
one bears a look of abvsorbed interest 
and attention. Not one has failed to 
understand the motive underlying prayer 
and psalm and hymn. This is an epoch 
in their lives; they are going out into 
the unknown. They need help so that 
, they'may start aright. They have to 
take a man's part in the world, to be 
good citizens, good friends. . Above 
all, they have to recognise the sanctity 
of work, and the need of giving honest 
work,, of giving their best service to 
their fellows. 

I, They will never think of this service 
without thinking of all this, and it will 
help them to -begin their work, or the 
wearying search for work, in a spirit of 
high resolve. 

And it will forge, another link in the 
chain of affection which binds Man- 
chester*s children to their cathedral. 


TELEGRAMS FROM THE AIR 

On the Berlin-Vienna airways arrange¬ 
ments have been made by. which pas¬ 
sengers can send telegrams from a plane 
while in flight to various places in 
Germany, Austria, and Czeclio-Slovakia. 

The telegrams must not be in code 
and arc liihitcd to fifteen words. 


A KING TO THE RESCUE 
The Unknown Man in the Boat 

Whatever people may think of the 
politics of King Boris of Bulgaria 
they must all admire his courage. 

Three years ago he was injured in 
helping to fight a forest fire; now he 
has saved six people from drowning. 

At Varna on* the Black Sea a little 
party set off in a rowing-boat the 
other day. They were women taking 
their children for a holiday treat. No 
other vessels were about. 

Suddenly a storm sprang up. People 
on the pier could see the little boat 
tossing helplessly on the darkened sea. 
Oars were swept away, .the rudder 
snapped. The women were making, 
signals for help, but no one answered. 

Boatmen said it was impossible to 
put out in such a gale ; and no doubt 
they were right as far as rowing-boats 
were concerned. But suddenly a motor- 
boat was seen flashing away from tlie 
pier at full speed. The one man in it 
saw there was not a moment to lose. 

He reached the boat as it was sinking, 
and manoeuvred his launch so that the 
terrified people were able to clamber 
in to safety. Then he brought them to 
the private landing-stage of a house 
belonging to a former Prime Minister, 
where they were given' hot drinks. 
There the crowd saw the rescuer, and 
suddenly realised that it was King Boris, 
who was staying at the Euxiiiograd 
Palace near Varna, and who can manage 
a motor-boat and a railway engine as 
well as most men manage a car. 


GOOD SIGNS 

Although times are so bad there arc 
many signs that they are not nearly so 
bad as they are painted. 

For instance, during June Manchester 
folk managed to buy 131,188 Savings 
Certificates, worth ;^i04,950, an increase 
of 5fi»590 over last year. 

And the nation has given ^^607,607 to 
the Poppy Day Fund, an increase of 
/7000 over last year. 


A NEW SPIRIT IN A COAL 
MINE 

What Confidence Can Do 

Mr Joseph Johns turned over his lease 
in a small coalmine in Nantyglo, Mon¬ 
mouthshire, to a group of Friends some 
months ago in the hope that it might 
be useful as a field lor. c^eperiment in 
developing a new spirit in this industry. 

Mr Johns then continued to give his 
services as voluntary manager to help 
the experiment. 

In spite of the general depression in 
the coalmines, this mine has been able 
to sell its coal without difficulty on 
account of its quality. Meanwhile the 
workers were paid at the old rate. 

In July, however, it was obvious that 
something must be done to prevent 
operating at a loss. A meeting was 
called at which the exact state of 
affairs was plainly stated and sugges¬ 
tions were asked for. The colliers came 
forward with the plan now being tried. 

The big lo.ss, they thought, was 
incurred through the higher rates paid 
to the nightshift workers.' In addition, 
if two men work a coalface, they do not 
do as good work as one man does .when 
he is solely responsible for a particular 
bit and takes pride in doing the job in 
the best possible way. 

The men advised,’ therefore, that 
the mine be operated only one shift a' 
day during a period of experiment, 
during which time they agreed to work 
three days a week each in order to 
divide the available work equally among 
all those employed, and thus prevent 
the necessity for anyone to be discharged. 


THE LITTLE ONE 

At a recent exhibition of curious and 
beautiful books in the famous Bodleian 
Library at Oxford there was a tiny 
volume, dated 1650, which contained 
a sermon in shorthand. 

It was about the size of an insurance 
stamp, and was bound in tooled leather, 
with a tiny chain attached to it. 


WHERE TO NEXT ? 

All Sorts of Cargo ■* 

A TRAMP STEAMER’S GREAT 
VOYAGE 

When the British motor-ship Ash¬ 
burton reached Auckland, New Zealand, 
recently she had covered 70,000 miles 
since leaving Hull in October 1929. 

Picking up cargoes all over the world 
she had called at many ports, and there 
was no prospect of her sailing back to 
England for a long time. 

When she left Hull she still had some 
of a cargo of. crome ore to unload at 
Baltimore, for. use in the making of 
stainless>steel and for cromium plating. 
She had picked up this cargo at New 
Caledonia in the Pacific. 

Next she sailed with general cargo for 
Callao in Peru, and Valparaiso in Chile, . 
and for ports near by. Loading up 
again with nitrate at the Chilean port 
of Tocopilla, the Ashburton sailed back 
through the Panama Canal to the Gulf* 
of Mexico. . 

Off she went again to Norfolk, on the 
coast of Virginia, where she loaded 
cargo for Santos in Brazil, where, again, 
she loaded coffee for American ports. 

Back she came with cargo for the 
South American ports of Montevideo 
and Rosario, where she loaded cargo for 
North American ports. 

From New York she sailed with 
general cargo for New Zealand, and 
then set off for New Caledonia to load 
another cargo of crome ore. After that 
she set out for Baltimore, and, having 
unloaded her ore, she filled her holds 
with general cargo for Fiji, New Zealand, 
and Queensland. 

Following the voyages of this ship on 
the C.N. Picture Map we can realise how 
many lands her crew have seen. 

The lease of Richmond Palace, where 
Queen Elizabeth died, is for sale.- 

Professor Einstein has authorised the 
opening of an Einstein War Resisters In¬ 
ternational Fund.- 
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Three Months Without 
Parliament 

ARLiAMENT has given itself a 
holiday of nearly three months. 

We search our minds in vain 
for the name of any other insti¬ 
tution or business which, even 
in normal times, closes down for 
three months. 

Everyone knows that the affairs 
of the nation need the closest 
and rnost anxious attention at 
this time. Public affairs have 
become so urgent, and are at¬ 
tended with so much anxiety, 
that it is difficult to imagine a 
responsible man taking his hand 
off the levers. Yet when the 
traditional motion was made in 
Parliament to rise for a long 
holiday we failed to observe that 
a single member suggested that 
a holiday was out of place. 

We write as admirers and 
defenders of Parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions, but if we were opposed 
to Parliament we should wel¬ 
come the fact that Parliament 
has put itself out of action for 
nearly a quarter of a year. 

What does Parliament wish 
us to understand ? The nation 
is in a crisis, and not a few mem¬ 
bers of Parliament have gone out 
of their way to make the crisis 
appear even • more serious than 
it is. If Parliament can be so 
easily dispensed with when the 
nation is in trouble, who is to 
believe it is required when things 
are going smoothly ? 

Curiously, too, we are told that 
the House of Commons has not 
enough time to discuss many 
important things, yet there are 
important Bills now postponed 
until nearly November. 

It is said that Parliament is 
overworked. We do not believe 
it. It meets four days a week, 
plus a short sitting on Friday. 
Members can leave town early 
oh Friday (often not troubling 
to attend on Friday at all) and 
not return to the House until 
Monday afternoon. Ministers 
complain that attendance in Par¬ 
liament interferes with depart¬ 
mental work, but ministers draw 
big salaries and should earn them. 

There is so much hard and 
laborious work done in our coun¬ 
try by ordinary men that we do 
not think it wise for ministers of 
the Crown to plead that they are 
so hardworked, or for Parlia¬ 
ment to be shut up for a quarter 
of the year. 

Parliamentary institutions are 
on trial, and many countries have 
dispensed with them. The more 
need for those who desire to up¬ 
hold the Mother of Parliajnents 
to pay respect to her functions. 
The Government would have been 
well advised to set the nation an 
example in these troubled days 
by calling on Parliament to sit in 
continuous session and by pro¬ 
ducing such a series of emergency 
measures as are called for by the 
urgent needs of our time. 


The American Rose 

Js the English rose to have its nose put 
out of joint by an American one? 

We trust not, but great claims are 
made for the newcomer. It is said 
to bloom all the year round, at Christ¬ 
mas as well as in June, like the Glas¬ 
tonbury thorn. 

It may be true. The U.S. Patent 
Office have granted a patent for it, 
which seems an unseemly thing for a 
flower. But, though the florists 
might like it, a rose would be out of 
place if flowering in an English garden 
at the time of the holly. 

We shall continue to prefer our 
Last Rose of Summer to any patent 
one, wherever it may come from. 

© 

Up Against It _ 

Y'oday many people, many Arms, 
and even whole nations, are 
making a desperate struggle for liveli¬ 
hood. Sometimes the odds against 
them seem hopeless. What shall they 
do, then ? 

It is good to remember a bit of 
dialogue out of a war play, a bit that 
should live when the rest is forgotten. 

A young officer has been told to 
hold^ an almost hopeless position 
against the great attack which is just 
coming. He passes on the instructions 
to his sergeant-major, and says there 
is to be no retreat. . But,"' the ser¬ 
geant asks, “what do we do when 
wc arc surrounded ? ” 

“ Thcn,“ comes the answer, “ we 
advance and win the war.“ 

An Original Remark 

Peter Puck asks who has said the 
most original thing since 1900 ? 

He awards the prize to a remark 
just made by a public man that he 
pays his income tax with pleasure 1 

After all, as the tax must be paid, 
why not say cheerfully “ I am doing 
this because I like it. I feel that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deserves 
a little encouragement, and I must 
not forget all the policemen and civil 
servants and soldiers and sailors who 
depend on me for their wages. I pay 
with pleasure.'’ 

If the grapes are sour, never mind. 

© 

Politeness Is Not Dead 

Js the age of pretty speech quite 
vanished ? To open some modern 
novels for youth we might think so. 

Yet in a preparatory school for 
boys the other day we heard the 
following messages being delivered by 
a young ambassador in grey flannel 
shorts, moving from the headmaster 
at one table to his colleague at the 
other. 

Mr Gray*s compUmenis, and what 
time is the cricket match this afternoon ? 

Mr Wickham's compliments, and if 
everybody is ready to ■Mari at two 
0^clock that will do nicely. 


Two Wise Things 

He who does not mix with the crowd 
knows nothing. 

Nobody is so wise that he has not 
a little folly to spare. 

Let Us Look For Stars 

J-JUMAN progress is not to be 
measured by steady promotion 
in safe jobs. 

We cannot have too much of the 
idealism that means going out for the 
big thing for the sake of the achieve¬ 
ment. Hitching one’s wagon to a star 
has been too long a derided calling. Let 
us get our wagons from under their 
tarpaulins and begin to look for 
stars again. Reginald Berkeley 

@ , 

Flowers and Showers and Harvest 
Home 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 

Fills the children’s hands with posies ; 
Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers; 

August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 

Sara Coleridge 

Tip-Cat 

Jt is hoped England will soon have the 
best cricket 'grounds in the world. 
But not matchless. 

E 

are more expensive. Wcarers 
have to pay top price. 

Q 

Jailors arc often good draughtsmen. 

Without them we could not rule 
the waves. 

a 

M.P. dislikes raising his hat be¬ 
cause he is bald. Perhaps he 
prefers to 
talk through 
it. 

B 

Jt takes 
courage 
to choose a 
career, says 
a writer. 
Pluck to 
take your 
pick. 

S 

O W E V E R 
many 
bags a wo¬ 
man has she can always do with another 
one. She likes to feel she carries weight. 
0 

MAN complains that his son cannot 
keep a post. Why not give him 
the stick ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.Ah Calling the World 
Jsjo ponies work in the Bilsthorpe pit 
in Nottinghamshire. 

'yiiERE are now about a million and 
a half acres of common land in 
England, free for all. 

JUST AN IDEA 

What could not he done with the time 
the modern young lady spends at her 
mirror ? It has been said by a cynic 
that men made the British Empire while 
women were making themselves pretty. 


A Word For the Rich 

ANY people have said, and some 
have believed, that happiness 
can be bought with money, Yet most 
of tlie good things once only to be had 
by the rich are now becoming common. 

It is doubtful whether the rich man 
now has much advantage left save the 
opportunity to travel and the power of 
being in the limelight for a little day. 
These things, however, do not seem 
to appeal to most rich men, who as a 
rule do not appear to know what to 
do with their money, save to leave it 
for the State to tax heavily. 

iWe confess, however, that we are 
surprised that more rich men do not 
capture the great joy of founding 
with their wealth some great institu¬ 
tion. The example of Mr Carnegie is 
rarely followed. It is strange, because 
one would imagine that personal pride 
would lead the rich man to found a 
great memorial during his lifetime. 
Perhaps this word may fall upon good 
ground. Why, for instance, should 
not a few of our rich men found a 
Great Bureau of Knowledge which 
would answer anybody’s questions, or 
establish a telescope through which 
everyone might look at the heavens ? 

: ' © 

The Lamp of Memory 

VVYe must all agree that the idea of 
^ a light always burning is one 
of the most beautiful memorials 
imagination has devised. 

The idea has been carried out in 
memory of Lord Ypres, who lies in a 
simple grave in the churchyard of the 
village he left as a child of five, 
Ripple in Kent. He went out into the 
world. He lived to endure for the 
sake of his country the onslaught of 
the greatest army ever assembled, 
and when his life was done he was 
laid where he wished to lie, in the 
village of his childhood. He lies with 
no memorial above his grave, a villager 
among his .village folk. 

On the door of the church we read 
that the lamp in the sanctuary is kept 
burning for him, and this tribute of 
affection to a great memory must 
move all who come this way. 

But what seems so sad is that the 
lamp is not kept burning always, for 
twice of late it has been out. 

© 

Love Shall Light Eternitv 

Love shall not fade as (lowers do 
And buried lie in things forgot. 

For^ Love grows straight and strong 
and true 

Throughout tlie years. It dieth not. 

Love shall outshine our clouded night 
When Moon grows pale and'stars are 
dim. 

It burnetii with a steadier light 
And needs no wick for us to trim. 

Love makes not asli of flaming fire, 
Pursues not with an aimless dart, 

But j moulds the metal of desire 
To stronger iron, stouter heart. 

The Sun may shine not in our sky, 
The leaves may dance not on our tree. 
We need not fear—Love cannot die. 
Love shall light all eternity. 

Estelle Boughton 
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A COOK REMEMBERS 
HER MASTER 

CALLING PASTEUR TO 
LUNCH 

Why They Loved the Russians 
and Why They Loved the English 

A SCIENTIST’S FAITH 

Dy a French Correspondent 

Seven floors up in a Paris building lives a 
little old lady who was Pasteur’s cook. When 
cur travelling correspondent heard of her she 
climbed up the stairs to have a talk, and 
this is the account she sends us of this old 
cook’s memory of her master. 

It was eight in the evening when I 
knocked, at her door, and a far-away 
husky voice asked : ** Who is there ? ” 

** Somebody who wants to hear about 
Pasteur,"' I sa:id. 

The cioor opened, and I found myself 
before an old, old lady of no age, who 
smiled, took my hand, and led me to 
two pictures hanging above her bed. 

There they are,” she murmured. 

” They ? ” 

Yes, he and his wife—two in one, or 
one in two, as you like ; it is the same. 

A Glorious Path Before Him 

” He was sixty when I went as cook. 
He lived in a big flat provided for him 
by the Ecole Normale Sup6ricurc. The 
first experimental treatment of hydro¬ 
phobia had just been tried on a child, 
my cousin ; a glorious path lay before 
the master. 

This is how our days generally 
went. I got up at half-past five and 
my first duty was to boil water for M 
Risteur, who got up at six, and never 
vyashed with unboiled water. At half¬ 
past six he and his wife were ready for 
a big cup of chocolate; nothing else. 
Then master would rush off to the 
laboratory, and we saw no more of him 
till eleven. 

A Difficult Task 

*’Then began the difficult task of 
getting Pasteur back for lunch. I would 
slip down three flights of stairs to the 
laboratory on the ground floor and say; 

'Monsieur, lunch is ready.’ ” 

“ 'All right; I am coming,’ ” he would 
answer. 

' "But he did not come. Ten minutes 
later I would run down again, and he 
would answer just the same. Some¬ 
times we had him up after that, some¬ 
times I called him a third time. He 
had usually forgotten all about it, but 
had a different and delightful way of 
excusing himself every day. 

' ” After lunch he went for a drive. The 
joke was that over and over again he 
left his hat in the carriage, and, having 
only one, spent no end of time looking 
for it if he had to go out later in the 
dciy. Finally, the coachman, my future 
husband, decided to make himself 
responsible for that hat. 

What Dinner Was Like 

"Laboratory work continued till six; 
then came dinner. No need to go down 
several times to the master then, for his 
laboratory was full of people he had 
asked to dinner, and they did not forget. 
You cannot imagine what dinner was 
like with the Pasteurs 1 All who came to 
study with him during the day were 
invited to stay. Think of fifteeir or 
twenty round the table every evening ; 
think of the talks and the wonderful 
things said ! Not that wc servants 
heard much, but the whole atmosphere 
of these men filled the house. There 
were scholars who had come thousands 
of miles to study the master’s discoveries. 
Metchnikoff was most often there; 
he spent a long time with us. 

"In Paris wc'could only have these 
visitors to dinner, but at liartbois, 
where we spent each summer in a big 
house, everybody stayed the night. 1 
liked the Russian visitors best of all, 
and so did everyone in the kitchen, 


W HY should a bus not travel at 75 
, miles an hour ? asks France, 
Because it would be a danger on the 
road, says England,^ 

But why should it bo on the road ? 
retorts France. 

The other day a now kind of bus was 
tried between Palaiseau and Chartres. 
It ran along on the rails, like a train, 
but it had pneumatic tyres with narrow 
treads, and the metal flange on the wheel 
pressed against the side of the rail to 
keep the bus steady when it swayed. 

It was driven like an ordinary car, and 
the passengers were carried along at 
a speed of 75 miles an hour in comfort. 


So successful was this trial that a whole 
fleet of these buses has been ordered 
for the French State lines. 

They will be useej on branch lines to 
replace local trains. 

Never, we think, will buses replace 
the great expresses, which allow a man 
space to, move about from coach to 
coach and carry him as swiftly as is 
good for his eyes through the finest part 
of every country. But the local train 
can well be spared. It potters from 
place to place when we are imi)atient to 
finish our journey, and it might well 
be replaced by a bus which docs 75 
miles an hour with safety. 


BRILLIANT MINERS 

WHAT THEY DO IN 
THEIR SPARE TIME 

From Kitchen Studio to 
Welbeck Abbey 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 

Most people come home after a hard 
day’s work to rest, but miners come 
home to take scholarships or make 
reputations in art. 

There has been staying with the 
Duchess of Portland a Nottingham, 
mineV whoso paintings have delighted 
many competent judges. He does his 
painting in the kitchen after his work 
in the mine is over, and that kitchen 
serves as a playroom for three lively 
children as well as being father’s studio 
and mother’s workshop. 

The artist is Mr Gilbert Daykin, who 
is a specialist in dangerous jobs in the 
pit. Ho tackles these jobs in constant 
dread lest he should get some injury 
which will stop him from painting. 
Often he has gone without food in order 
to buy paints. 

Two Helpful Scholarships 

He began work in the mine at the 
age of 12, but he won a scholarship 
created by the Notts Miners Association 
which enabled him to attend the 
Nottingham School of Art for two 
mornings a week for two years, and ever 
since then his life has been divided 
between the pit and the kitchen studio. 

One day someone persuaded him to 
put a picture into a local saleroom. 
It was seen by the Duchess of Portland 
and by Mr Ramsay MacDonald. One 
of Mr Daykin’s pictures was bought by 
the duchess for Welbeck Abbey, and 
Mr MacDonald asked for 20 to be sent 
to No 10 Downing Street to show to 
people who cannot visit the kitchen 
studio at Warsop. 

When the duchess found that Mr 
Daykin was interested in modern art 
she asked him to stay with her and 
study the London Art Galleries for a 
fortnight. He accepted, at his wife’s 
request, though it meant no wages for 
two weeks. ” We shall rub along 
somehow," she said. 

And now comes news of anothci 
miner’s success. He is Mr Albert 
Dowdall, who was a hewer in Mains- 
forth Colliery till he won a T.U.C. 
scholarship which took him to Oxford. 
Now he has obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Oxford University 
with first-class honours in Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics. 

What the Principal Said 

lietwcen terms he has pedalled 200 
miles to see his little family in Durham. 
His father was also a miner, and in his 
spare time studied sanitation till he 
became an expert on the subject and 
was made sanitary inspector of Spenny- 
moor town. 

The C.N. knows someone who once 
asked the brilliant principal of a.pro¬ 
vincial university if he was not home¬ 
sick for Oxford. No, he said ; he never 
wanted to leave the place where he was. 
Long ago he had been asked to lecture 
on the Greek philosophers to a class of 
evening students. It was in a mining 
village. At the end they fired at him 
such a host of clever questions that he 
felt he wanted to spend all his days 
among such men. 

Clearly mining is good for the mind. 


TWICE A HERO 

The other day Captain Colin Lawrence 
saw a man drowning in the Grand 
Union Canal, and jumped to the rescue. 

He swam out to the stranger, who 
struggled violently and struck- him 
several blows upon an old war wound 
on the head. Twice Lawrence had to 
leave go of him, but at last got him 
safely to the bank. . 

He has been awarded an honorary 
certificate and £20 from ^vhe Carnegie 
Hero I"und. 


A SAD STORY From Cornwall 



IVlending tho nets the next morning 

These pictures illustrate a reader’s account of the Cornish fishermen who were robbed of 
a much-needed catch by the tearing of their nets on a submerged boat. See page 1. 


Continued from the previous column 
because of the fine smell of their boots. 
Wc used to gather round the boots of 
these Russians when they were sent 
down to us to clean, and we would 
enjoy their strange leather, both the 
smell and the feel of it. After the 
Russians we liked the English,- because 
their tips were always the highest. 

"Once Monsieur Pasteur came to me 
in the kitchen and said : 'I hear you 
want a little holiday to get married, 
but I am not going to allow that, Gab- 
riclle. Your wedding must take place 
frpm our house.' And so it did. Wc 
had a most splendid ceremony, and my 
husband said to me afterwards : "We 
are certainly well married.’ 


"Monsieur Pasteur is generally known 
for his great discoveries, but his heart 
was as big as his work. 

" Alas! after two years of perfect happi¬ 
ness in his service came the great blow 
of my life. His health began to fail; 
the doctors ordered him to tho South of 
France ; and I had to leave him. 

" Tears come to my eyes at the thought 
of it, even now that it is nearly forty 
years ago. Who can forget him, his 
great heart or his faith in God ? He 
said once at table : " The more I 

study the nearer I get to the faith of a 
peasant, and if I studied longer I should 
get to the faith of his wife.’ That it 
was which struck me most about the 
great Pasteur." 
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Where Are the 
Herrings? 


ART FULL OF LIFE 
I AND VIGOUR 

Posters and Designs 
at Kensington 


A ZOO SURPRISE 

THE DINGO’S MAGIC BOX 
TRICK 

The Big Seal Who Performed 
For His Supper. 

AN EXPENSIVE BABY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

For. several months the Zoo has not 
had a single dingo, or Australian wild 
dog ; novv there arc so many of them in 
the menagerie that it hardly knows what 
to do \vith them. 

When the old dingo, Jock, died, in the 
early part of this ycar,v the South 
Australian Zoo filled up the gap by 
sending three dingoes to Regent’s Park. 

But when the travelling-boxes were 
unpacked the Zoo had. a surprise, for it 
was discovered that the two female 
dingoes had each become the mother of 
six sturdy puppies during the journey. 

A Treacherous Character 

The last dingo exhibited at the Zoo 
was a treacherous creature.' He wagged 
his tail at visitors until they thought 
him too tame to be kept behind bars and 
stroked him, then he snapped at their 
fingers. The new dingoes, however, are 
not like Jock. The three adults arc all 
perfectly tame, and although the puppies 
w^ere only.afcw days old when they came 
to the menagerie the mother animals 
made no attempt to hide them, and even 
allowed the keeper to handle them. 

At present all the fifteen wild dogs are 
on view in Regent’s Park, but when the 
young specimens begin to grow up some 
of the collection will be sent to the 
new enclosure ’ at Whipsnadc. 

Unhappily, though the Zoo was so 
lucky in its present from Australia it has 
had a-disaster. ; Stanley, the clepb ant- 
seal, has died of bronchial-pneumonia. 

This animal may not have been an 
imposing specimen of his kind, for he 
was only a six-feet youngster with no 
trunk, whereas an adult reaches a 
length of 20 feet and develops a trunk¬ 
like nose about three feet long, yet he 
was one of the most popular inmates of 
the menagerie. 

An Astonishing Appetite 

Young Zoo visitors were particularly 
attached to Stanley, for his habits were 
amusing and his manners gentle and 
confiding. He loved to be visited in his 
enclosure and to show off to earn a few 
extra herrings, his favourite trick on 
land being to twist his body into such 
strange positions that he seemed to be 
made of indiarubber. ^ ^ 

He was equally amusing in his pond, 
for he would disappear under water for 
several seconds, come to the surface 
unexpectedly, and then hiss like gas 
escaping from a pipe. 

At feeding-time . he never failed to 
astonish his audience, for his appetite 
was large and insatiable, and he easily 
disposed of 20 pounds of fish at a meal. 

He was an expensive baby, for it cost 
£10 a Week to feed him ; but the Zoo is 
greatly upset thiat he has not lived long 
enough to develop an even larger 
appetite and double his weekly food bill. 

THE WORLD’S TRIBUTE TO 
CECIL SHARP 

Not only has Cecil Sharp House 
already flourished a year as the National 
Home for English Traditional JMusic 
and Dance, but we. are glad to. be able 
to tell all C.N. readers who subscribecl 
toward it that there is no debt on this 
new building. . 

The last penny has now been paid off, 
thanks to the thousands of people all 
over the world who sent their bit to keep 
alive our English songs and dances and 
the name of Cecil Sharp, who did more 
to save them from extinction than any 
other man. ' 

Over ;£3 I,ooo was subscribed, that 
kind-hearted godmother, the Carnegie 
Trust, helping with £6^00, 


FOUR BABIES A 
MINUTE 

The Marvellous Growth 
of Japan 

TOKYO TO RIVAL LONDON 

Babies arc being born in Japan today, 
the Tokyo correspondent of The Times 
tells us, at the rate. of nearly four a 
minute 1 ^ This means that every month 
secs a new population of 43,000 people, 

The results of the last census in Japan 
have just been published. If Japan 
should go on increasing as she has 
during the past five years, and if 
other countries continue their present 
rale, in thirty years she would have a 
population of 100,000,000, and be the 
third largest power in the world. 

Four new babies a minute ! Japan 
has been called the Paradise of Babies. 
They are to be seen everywhere strapped 
on the back of mother or a big sister. 
The babies seem to like being carried in 
this way. 

Many new schools must be needed 
every year in Japan, for today practically 
every boy and girl goes to school. 

A Debt to the League 

Quite recently even little children 
were sent to work in the big factories 
which arc so common now in Japan, 
and they worked long hours, just as 
children used to work in this country. 
But Japanese boys and girls owe a 
great debt to the League of Nations, 
for, under the influence of the League, 
Japan is a member and is gradually 
altering her laws about children’s work 
according to the League standards. 

Practically half the population of 
Japan are still farmers and peasants, 
but this is fast changing as people 
flock to work in the towns. Osaka is 
the city with the most inhabitants. 
Tokyo,, however, has suburbs which 
stretch out m all directions, and no 
fewer than 21 towns, with over 50,000 
people, are now included in its area. 

. So Tokyo is very like London, with 
its ciionnbus size and its large number of 
separate boroughs, each a separate 
town in itself. The population of the 
city is about five and a half millions ; 
it looks as if it would soon rival London. 

Pictures on page 9 

TESLA AND WORLD 
POWER 

An Electrician’s Dream 

Before the C.N. was born, and when 
its Editor himself was rather young, a 
friend of his saw Nikola Tesla, the 
electrician,. performing some astounding 
experiments at the Royal Institution. '; 

In front of an audience of rather 
apprehensive scientific men he stood on a 
sort of drum and let alternating currents 
of many thousands of volts pass through 
his body. He sparkled, electricity. It 
flew out of his finger-tips. 

That was more than a generation ago, 
and the action of very rapidly alternating' 
currents was only, then being made the 
subject , of experiment. The ' currents 
Tesla employed were so rapidly alter-, 
hating that he could play with them. 

The experiment was characteristic of 
Tesla himself. Fle has through his long 
life of 75 years done a great deal of sound 
electrical work, and has patented re¬ 
markable and valuable inventions. But 
he has always had an eye for the spectacu¬ 
lar, and has continually sought for some 
wonderful new source of energy, 

On his 75th birthday he received 
numbers of letters of congratulation 
from scientific men all over the world. 
He replied, in his old fashion, that ho 
was still working on a problem by 
wdiich he hoped to tap boundless stores 
of the Earth’s hidden energy as a free 
gift of Power to man. 

If the hope is too extravagant Tesla 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done a great deal to make this 
dream come true. 


A Shortage in the Shoals 

Where are the herrings ? This year 
they have not made their usual appear¬ 
ance off the East Coast of Scotland, and 
the fishermen are becoming very gloomy. 

The yearly migrations of the herring 
are fairly well understood, for. the fish 
are generally inshore during July and 
move off into deeper water to spawn in 
August. 

It is probably, therefore, not the food 
supply of the herrings which has in¬ 
fluenced them but some unknown cold 
currents of water which have driven 
them out or kept them out. 

There is little probability that the 
catch wall fail altogether though it has 
been so scanty in July, the best month 
for the East of Scotland fisheries. The 
herring comes south as far as Cornwall, 
and congregates at the spawning season 
in winter as w’ell as in summer. 

It might almost be said to be always 
with us, and the numbers of the herring, 
the. most abundant of cill the food 
fishes, are staggering. Some 3000 mil¬ 
lions are caught- each year in the North 
Atlantic ; in one year of this century 2000 
millions were landed in Scotland alone. 

HUGH OLDHAM’S SCHOOL 
Beginning Again 

The Manchester Grammar School has. 
closed another chapter in its famous 
history, and will begin a new chapter 
wath the beginning of the new term, 

About 400 years ago Hugh Oldham 
founded the school in Long Millgatc. On 
this site have risen two new buildings ; 
and now even New School is inadequate, 
and the site is built up. After the holi¬ 
days school will begin again in a healthy 
suburb, in buildings which,are the last 
word in modern efficiency. 

Energy. Mias radiated from that dark 
corner of Manchester into every part of 
the city; indeed, its pupils have made 
its name known in all sections of the 
nation’s life. It has seen yearly re¬ 
unions of famous men called from all 
■ parts of the w’orld : and now the dark 
old building which knew Do Quinccy. 
and Harrison Ainsworth has closed its 
hallowed doors. 

But the name of Hugh Oldham will 
live for ever in Long Millgatc. 

THE IRON ROAD 
A New Experiment 

There has been another experiment in 
road surfacing. 

For nine months the road leading to 
one of the biggest ironworks in England, 
the ^Stanton Iron Works near Notting¬ 
ham, has been paved with iron. 

It consists , of triangular cast-iron 
plates on a. concrete foundation. The 
plates have a 12-inch base, and are 
studded all over; so close that ho 
narrow tyre could stick. between them. 
The Ministry of Transport will test it. 
Its inventor claims for' it that there'is a” 
reduction. oF noise and vibration, com¬ 
plete absence, of skidding, an indefinite 
life, simplicity, aud-cheapness in laying, 
and' unusual rapidity- in renovations. 
The materials are 100 per cent British. 


THE NEW FOREST 

, A cry of despair goes up from many 
lovers of the New Forest. 

■ The ponies are gradually to vanish for 
ever, it seems.' No longer in summer is 
the eye to feast on the pleasant sight of 
a young foal idly following its mother in 
the hot sunshine only to throw itself 
down for a little nap, its. long legs 
stretched comfortably on the heather, 
while Mother, watchful, grazes near for 
the awaking. 

And actually the gipsies can be seen 
motoring behind their circus caravans ! 

Could anything at all be more romance¬ 
less ? , 


GOOD THINGS DONE BY 
, YOUNG AND OLD 

A room in the Imperial Institute, free 
to all, is very gay for the month of 
August with posters and designs of all 
varieties. 

It is the Eighth Exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Arts open competi¬ 
tions in industrial design, prizes being 
given by leading firms, a few City 
Guilds, and the R.S.A.' . 

The display is an extremely amusing 
and interesting one, full of life and 
vigour. One of the best things about 
the competitions is that there is no 
age limit. Prizes have been won by 
students of 14 and students of 69, and 
you feci they are all happy. There is' 
here a sense of joy for the work’s sake 
that makes for more happiness than 
rich idlers can ever know. 

A Wonderful Prize 

The exhibits have come from all 
over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
there is a healthy spirit of competition ’ 
between the schools of art, which are 
headed by the Slade and the Edinburgh- 
schools. ^ , ; 

The shipping posters give one a bad’ 
attack of wander sickness, and we; 
heartily congratulate the firm that has 
given it and the winner of tlie .first prize,; 
two twenty-guinea cruises - of nearly . 
a fortnight each and ten guineas for. 
pocket-money. There are three other 
travelling scholarships for ., various 
branches of design, and the joy ,of these 
wc can but think must have kept the 
winners awake all night. . 

The scores of posters to advertise 
tennis balls give an odd sense of things; 
being flung about the room. Those for: • 
fruit, salt, meat extract, and the like • ■ 
make one feel there are a great many 
healthy people in the world. JL. 

Petrol and Crochet 

Students will be interested to.see the 
prize for a petrol poster given to one 
that is a picture of things standing 
perfectly still, instead of whizzing 
through the air at about 80 miles an , 
hour, thanks to the petrol. 

Among all these gay exhibits there is 
a charming corner given up to Irish, -r 
and English crochet. It is good to seo [ 
that the art of anything as lovely as 
Irish crochet has not been forgotten. 
Other quiet corners are filled with book , 
illustrations and architectural designs, 
leather and gold work, and So on. 

Book-lovers will rejoice to sec how 
attractive a simple title-page can be. . 
We; w^ere specially delighted with the, 
beautiful Latin lettering in the designs . 
for a brass tablet remembering the los« 
of Rioi. . . , - : ; 


i THE MICE AND THE, . 

i ; DINNER BELL 

Victory For the Scots 

'Professor Pavlov fang a dinner bell 
and then fed some white mice. 

After he had done it 300 times, it 
dawned on the mice that the bell meant 
dimicr, and they dashed forward at 
once when they heard the sound. 

Sir Arthur Thomson heard of the experi* 
ment and tried it himself in Aberdeen. 
The Scotch mice learned in 40 lessons what 
the Russian mice learned in 300 lessons. 
' When Sir Arthur told this in a lecture 
on biology given to the British Sdcial 
Hygiene Council at Oxford the other 
day cvcryoiie laughed; but is it a 
laughing matter ? People have been 
writing to the papers lately complaining 
about the intolerable . conceit of the 
Scots, and here comes Sir Arthur with 
a story which will make them twenty 
times worse. 
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A CHIMPANZEE’S EXAMPLE TO THE LITTER LOUTS 



An Adventurous Voyage—Two young men, C. P. Barber and Ahto 
Waiter, have sailed across the Atlantic in a 28-feet boat in 29 days. 
The picture was taken when they arrived at Plymouth. 





Big Sisters—An ahticio on another page refers to the little Japanese 
girls who take out their baby brothers and sisters strapped to their 
backs, as shown here. 



A Very Happy Holiday—These boys, from some of the poorest parts Free—Something more than a high fence Growing Japan—Four babies a minute are born in Japan, as told on 

of London, are enjoying a country and seaside hoiiday at the new camp was needed to prevent three boys from page 8. This picture shows some of the little ones who are growing 

of the Shaftesbury Society at Dovercourt in Essex. seeing a cricket match at the Oval. up in the Land of the Rising Sun. 



Litter Louts Please Copy—Booboo, one of the chimpanzees who take part in the famous tea-parties at the London Zoo, 
has been setting a splendid example to Litter Louts, She walks round the gardeps with her keeper and every time sha 
ca: 3 c.ny rubbish she picks it up and solemnly places it in the nearest refuse basket. 


A Boy of the Mountains—This picture of a cheerful Swiss boy 
with his basket was taken on a mountain path at Zermatt, 
a place well known to many British holiday-makers. 
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A POST OFFICE IDEA 

Second Chance For the 
Telegram 

A WONDER FOR THOSE 
WHO CAN AFFORD IT 

After the telegraph came the telephone. 
Now, when the telegram seemed des¬ 
tined to disappear like the horses from 
Oxford Street, it is to be given a second 
chance. That docs not mean that the 
public will be offered twopenny tele¬ 
grams in competition with the twopenny 
telephone call boxes. This way of 
reviving the telegram might be popular 
with the public, and is probably the only 
way to revive it; but the official mind 
works in the opposite direction. 

A new private wire for telegrams is 
to be offered to business houses willing 
to pay ;f5o a year for its use. " This kind 
of instrument, called the Teleprinter, 
will produce at request printed tele- 
graphic messages, in form not unlike 
those of the column-printing machines 
installed in newspaper offices, clubs, 
some hotels, and public institutions. 

The Teleprinter 

The column-printing machine types 
messages which are sent from some 
central news office. The Teleprinter will 
print messages sent from any subscriber 
who rents an instrument to any other 
subscriber possessing one. 

The message the first subscriber sends 
out will not be distributed to all the 
other printing machines in the system, 
but only to the one selected by the 
sender. He will begin operations by 
typing out the Exchange number of the 
subscriber he wants, and that person alone 
will receive his subsequent message. 

Thus telegraphed conversations, at a 
speed limited only by the dexterity of the 
operators typing the messages at cither 
end, will be carried on just as telephoned 
conversations are now. Fifty words a 
minute is the estimated average speed. 

Twofold Advantages 

The advantages are twofold. The 
telegraphed words will always make 
themselves plain. There can bo no 
mumbled mistakes as over the telephone. 
Secondly, there will be a record of the 
conversations, which might be of the 
highest importance or convenience in 
business transactions. 

The Teleprinter for business men is 
not a substitute for the telephone, but 
for the letter-post, and the degree to 
which it will expedite business will 
depend not on the intermediary at the 
Postal Telegraphic Office but on the 
business man's own clerks and typists. 

A WORD FOR THE 
VICTORIANS 
Who Buys Pictures Now ? 

Art critics usually poke fun at Vic¬ 
torians. The other day an Art Critic 
wrote in praise of them. 

He had been to a sale of pictures by 
Richard Sickert, Sir William Orpen, 
William Nicholson, C. R. W. Nevinson, 
John and Paul Nash, and Roger Fry. 
Many people praised these painters, but 
few seemed anxious to buy their work, 
and the critic said that in future days 
the prices at this sale will hardly be be¬ 
lieved, A portrait by a well-known 
modern artist fetched only £10 15s. 

The art patrons of our time do not 
exhibit that real and practical enthu¬ 
siasm which the old collectors showed, 
said the critic, and added: " We could 
well do with a leaven of that generous 
Victorian gusto.” 

Do the people who praise modern 
painting prefer chattering about art to 
buying it ? We cannot plead that we 
are too poor to buy pictures when every¬ 
one is well dressed and most of us ride in 
cars. Wc spend money, but not, thinks 
the artist ruefully, in the right way. If 
only he had lived in Victorian days when 
people bought pictures 1 


A MAN AND HIJ 

We iu England may ramble about the 
country, sitting in fields and strolling over 
moors, confident that no bear will emerge 
from a cave or a boa constrictor lie coiled 
on the branch above our head ; aild, used to 
this peace of mind, we have an exaggerated 
fear of animals in the wild. 

We can imagine few predicaments worse 
than turning a corner and coming face to face 
with a lion ; while the fact tliat we may meet 
an unpleasant ruffian down the next lane, 
or a motor-hog on the road, troubles us not a 
bit. Yet tlie lion is probably less dangerous. 

We have often heard it said that lions will 
not naturally attack a man without provoca¬ 
tion, so that it is interesting to be able to 
publish this account by a farmer of Kenya 
who seems to have come to some mutual under¬ 
standing with the lions round about his land. 

V? 7 iien I bought a rough grass tract 
’ ’ of open tableland as a farm and 
built my house upon it I came into close 
contact with many forms of big game 
that had used this area from time im¬ 
memorial as their hunting-ground. 

Visitors at Dawn 

Veld and forest met on the borders of 
my property, and many game trails led 
down through a mile or so of sloping 
woodland to the great plains below. 
When I went to bed at night I never 
knew what numbers, variety, or species 
of visitors would be testing my hos¬ 
pitality by the next morning. Fre¬ 
quently at dawn, especially before the 
rains, I would see from the verandah 
of my house herds of eland, impala, 
wildebeest, and an occasional group 
of giraffes or ostriches. Sometimes as 
many as five hundred to a thousand 
zebras and numerous clusters of gazelles 
careered around and ate my pasture. 

But the creatures that interested me 
most were the lions living in the bush 
ravines on the border of my farm. From 
the first there were plenty about, and 
their roars were the commonplace 
nightly accompaniment to my sleep. 

A Nightly Concert 

This may sound rather terrifying, but 
none ever came within five hundred yards 
of my house, and as a rule they were 
at least half a mile away and caused 
me no uneasiness. Indeed, I liked to 
hear them, and I often amused myself 
lying awake and trying to distinguish 
individual roars and growls. 

Two or three years passed, however, 
before I learned to recognise one par¬ 
ticular pair, not merely from their usual 
nightly concert but by sight also, for I 
would occasionally see them strolling 
across my farm about sunset. Gradually 
all the other lions left the district, or 
met with an untimely fate. 

As I never shot at these two a bond 
of mutual respect and toleration grew 
up between us ; and it is a curious fact 
that not a single beast or human being 
on my seven hundred acres of land 
was ever interfered with by them. 

Human Beings Undisturbed 

It is, of course, true that they had 
ample meat in the game reserve near by, 
and there is no greater titbit to a lion 
than a nice plump zebra, unless it is a 
donkey, and my only donkey was quite 
capable of looking after herself. Yet 
they showed considerable wisdom in 
deliberately leaving the human beings 
in their neighbourhood undisturbed, so 
that even among my natives a feeling 
of security sprang up, and they thought 
little of their presence around the farm. 

Time went by,"and a jolly little family 
party of parents and cubs would make 
their appearance at sunset on the borders 
of my land or were seen on my special 
track leading through the forest belt 
to town. At this time I never missed 
the nightly music of the deep-voiced 
parents, and would certainly have felt 
something was wrong had not their calls 
sounded across my fields as I lay in bed. 

It was about this time that I took 
to using a bicycle, and on more than 
one occasion, when going down the 
forest trail to the town, I came upon 
the whole family. The last time this 
happened was when the ‘ youngsters 


; LION FRIENDS 

were practically full grown, having lost 
the juvenile stripes which make young 
lions look like tigers. I was cycling 
fast round a bend to get to a neighbour 
before sunset when I saw the heads of 
five or six lions protruding from the 
scrub, less than twenty yards above me 
on the hillside. 

There is no doubt they were watching 
the plains, selecting their evening meal. 
As' I passed they gave me a prolonged 
glance with their green steely eyes and 
then, as if recognising me to be the 
friend I was, raised their splendid heads 
once more and resumed their examina¬ 
tion of the game on the plain below. 

A Family Tragedy 

This was the only time I felt the 
slightest fear of this aristocratic family. 
Although I did not hasten perceptibly, 
having the idea that I did hot want to 
give them an unworthy impression of 
nervousness or distrust, I was very glad 
when I turned the corner and was out 
of sight, , 

But tragedy befell this family party 
immediately-I left my farm for a trip 
to England. Within a week my neigh¬ 
bours took action. They may have 
been secretly impatient at my tolerance 
of a group of what they considered 
evilly-disposed animals ; in any case, 
one young man strolled out at sunset and 
with extraordinary precision shot the 
whole family, one after the other, as 
they came out of the bush. 

The news made me sad, for I had 
learned to look on these lions almost 
as friends, feeling that they conferred 
a distinction on my property, and an 
interest, almost amounting to com¬ 
panionship, in my life. They seemed to 
know me and my natives and the cattle 
upon my farm, and to have come to a 
tacit understanding that so long as I 
left them undisturbed they would treat 
me with the same courtesy. 

It is true that on one or two occasions 
they paid a night visit to the stockade 
where my cattle were protected during 
the night, Each time this happened 
my natives reported the visit with much 
alarm; but it may have been mere 
curiosity, for the lions made no attempt 
to break in, and, after all, did not I and 
my boys frequently wander along to 
look at the ravine where they lived ? 

Protective Intelligence 

The best example of protective intelli¬ 
gence shown by my animals during 
this period was. that of a tiny Somali 
donkey, bought as a plaything for my 
youngest daughter. All day this pet 
would loaf round the house, waiting 
for some titbit, a nose-rub, or any other 
forfn of friendly recognition. 

But regularly at four o'clock every 
evening she would pull herself together 
in a businesslike way and trot off 
briskly to the stockade, there taking up 
her position for the. night in the farthest 
and darkest corner. Some instinct told 
her the wakening hour of the lions was 
approaching, and that of all delicacies 
known to these meat-eaters a little fat 
donkey ranks first. She had no mutual 
agreement with the lions, and whatever 
else she may have been she was not ass 
enough to encourage that taste by 
staying out and tempting their appetites. 


WOMEN MAY EAT 

News comes from Teheran that the 
Persian Government has taken new 
steps to give women their freedom. 

Among other things the owners of 
eating-houses and kineihas have been 
ordered to admit women, Women may 
eat and look at pictures ! 

In doing this, Persia has not only in¬ 
creased woman's liberty, but also in¬ 
creased Persia's prosperity. If the 
English owners of restaurants and 
amusement halls .were threatened with 
the loss of women customers they would 
protest that ruin faced them. 

Even the most old-fashioned Persian 
will soon be glad that women have been 
allowed to take off their veils and move 
about au) free citizens. 


THE MARCH OF 

THE CAR 

Most of Them Closed 

INTERESTING FIGURES OF 
THE MOTORING AGE 

: According to the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers the average life of a 
British car is about eight years, and it is 
said that there are as many as 600,000 
cars in use which have been registered 
for over four years. 

It would seem that the modern up-to- 
date car forms but a small part of the 
cars in use. 

Wc must all have been struck with 
the great increase in the use of closed 
cars. Of the new cars, nine out of tea 
are closed. 

AVhile the United States easily heads 
the list of countries with motor-vehicles, 
having nearly 27 millions, we come next, 
although a bad second, our figure being 
1,600,000. Third comes Franco, with a 
total of 1,500,000. 

America's Great Lead 

When we count cars per head of the 
population, however, wo find that wo 
rank eighth instead of second. We 
have one vehicle for every thirty people, 
whereas the United States has about 
one for every family. In all the world 
there are roundly 36 million motor- 
vehicles in use, and four out of five are 
in America. 

The taxation of British motorists now 
brings in over ;f42,ooo,ooo a year, partly 
yielded by licences and partly by the 
petrol tax. Of this about ^20,000,000 
goes to the Treasury and £22,000,000 to 
the Road Fund. As the roads arc mainly 
used by motorists it follows that for prac¬ 
tical purposes half the taxes levied on 
motorists arc returned to them in value 
received., As wc need hardly add, the 
cost of the roads is enormously more 
than the 22,000,000 ; it is about 
;f6o,ooo,ooo a year. . 

Motor-Vehicle Output- 

Unfortunately the motor-vehicle in¬ 
dustry, although so big and valuable, is 
very variable. It is immediately and 
violently affected by the general state 
of trade. 

Thus the world in 1929 produced over 
six million motor-vehicles, but iu 1930 
there was a reduction to about four 
millions, so that employment was re¬ 
duced by a third. Fortunately the 
British reduction was small, but in 
America and Canada it was great. 
Indeed the steadiness of the British 
motor-trade last year was a matter for 
congratulation. 

MUSSOLINI REMEMBERS 
A Good Turn For a Boy 

Fortune is said to smile on audacity, 
At any rate this liappcned in the case 
of a young Italian born at Chaux-dc- 
Fonds, an important watchmaking 
town in Switzerland, 

At 16 lie was thrown out of work and 
wanted to become a mason in order to 
work in the open air. 

Unfortunately the tools cost too 
much for him to buy, so he took up his 
best pen and wrote a letter to Mussolini 
explaining his need. 

It seems that even Dictators have 
moments of leisure ; for a week later the 
would-be mason lad received a request 
that he would draw up a list of the 
required tools. This he did, and it 
amounted to just under three pounds. 

Shortly afterwards the Duce himself 
sent the necessary sum in a letter to his 
young compatriot, hoping the tools 
would not only provide him with a 
situation, but would be an incentive to 
hard work, energy, and perseverance. 

It turned out that Mussolini himself 
was once a mason at Chaux-dc-Fonds 1 
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THE SEA GOAT 

How the Tropic of 
Capricorn Got Its Name 

AN INTERESTING 
■CONSTELLATION 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

On Tuesday the Moon will appear 
among the stars of the Sea Goat, 
Capricornus, thus enabling observers 
easily to locate it. - 

By the end of the week the Moon will 
be out of the way, and then this interest¬ 
ing group of stars niay be seen to ad¬ 
vantage and identified with the aid of 
the star-map. They will be seen to be 
some way below Delphinus, the Dolphin 
(described in last week’s C.N.), and are 
due south between ii and 12 o’clock. 

Capicornus is the constellation which 
gives its name to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
because some 2000 years ago the Sun 
tlien appeared to be in this constellation 
at mid-winter and farthest south in the 
heavens. 

Now the Sun appears in Sagittarius, 
tlie adjoining and more southerly con¬ 
stellation on the right, in mid-winter; 
but instead of calling it the Tropic of 
Sagittarius it is still described as the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 

^ So when the Sun is said to be in what 
is called the Sign of Capricornus (that 
is, from December 21 to January 20) 
it is really in Sagittarius, and does not 
enter Capricornus until January 20. 

Some day this abnormal arrangement 
may be adjusted ; if not, it will gradually 
get worse, and 10,000 years hence the 
Sun will be in the most northerly 
Zodiac constellation of Gemini when he 
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The chief stars of the Sea Goat, Capricornus 

is said to be in the most southerly Sign 
of Capricornus. 

Ultimately, if we wait a matter of 
23,000 years, things will adjust them¬ 
selves, and tlie Sun will be back in the 
constellation of Capricornus at mid¬ 
winter, instead of elsewhere, owing to the 
slowly changing tilt of the Earth’s axis 
of rotation. 

The stars of Capricornus arc few, the 
most interesting being Alpha, for it is 
composed of two suns, both much 
larger than our Sun and just perceptible 
on a dark, clear night as two stars to 
the naked eye. Observed through field- 
glasses they arc a singular spectacle. 
Their distance is immense, being about 
I5 i938,ooo times as far away as our Sun, 
their light taking 251 years to reach us. 

Beta's Five Suns 

Two very small companion suns are 
apparently near to the brighter of these 
two great suns of Alpha, but they may 
actually be much farther away and only 
seen in the line of sight. 

I Beta, a somewhat brighter star below 
Alpha, has actually five suns, the two 
brightest being more than twice as far 
as Alpha, their light taking between 
500 and 600 years to reach us^ 

They are very much larger than our 
Sun; the larger, yellowish one is a giant, 
the other is blue. This has been found 
to be composed of two suns very close 
together, while two very small stars, 
probably in the line of sight, are between 
the largest pair. 

Delta and Gamma arc in the tail of 
the Sea Goat, which is represented as 
like that of a fish. Delta, the brightest, 
is much the nearest and but 1,900,000 
times as far as our Sun ; Gamma is 
12,000,000 times as far. G. F. M. 

The blue book of evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India has 7000 pages of close printing in 
17 volumes and costs seven guineas. 


AN OLD MAN’S DIARY 

GOODBYE TO PARSON 
WOODFORDE 

What Country Life Was Like 
in Nelson’s England i 

TRIFLES LONG AGO 

Those who wish to know what 
life was like in England during the 
18th century cannot do better than 
read Parson Woodforde’s Diary. 

The fifth volume has now been 
issued, and in it we watch this old 
Norfolk parson, much troubled with 
gout, going down the hill from day to 
day during the years 1797 to 1802. 
Then we say farewell to liim, for on the 
first day of 1803 this country parson 
passed on to his rest. 

He was much loved in his village of 
Weston ; and all who read his Diary 
will share in this affection for a man 
who put down, day by day, not any very 
deep thoughts but all the common 
happenings, especially what he had for 
dinner and the comings and goings of 
his friends. 

Trying Years 

These years were trying ones for Eng¬ 
land. Winters were cold, and on 
February 4, 1799, he writes : 

All travelling is almost at a stand, the drift¬ 
ing of the snow making almost every place 
impassable. People near nine hours on the 
road from Cawston to Norfolk Market on 
Saturday last. Severe weather for the 
Feathered Race and poor cattle. 

He had never known such weather 
since 1740, and like a good countryman 
ho could not forget the cattle. 

But there were' greater troubles than 
weather in those days. Nelson, another 
good Norfolk man, was doing great 
things in the Baltic and off the shores of 
Egypt, but the danger of invasion was 
in everybody’s mind. On August 10, 
1801, the Parson reports : 

Begun cutting peas this morn in the field. 
A parish meeting held this evening at the 
Heart to take into consideration the papers 
lately received concerning what is to be done 
in case of an invasion of the French on this 
country. Dinner today, beans and bacon. 

Nelson’s Cousin 

Poor man, he was very nervous and 
weak, “ not knowing what to do at 
the present crisis,” Happily he did 
not have to do anything, for Napoleon 
never landed. 

To celebrate Nelson’s great victory 
over the French near Alexandria they 
feasted and had great rejoicings at 
Norwich, an ox being roasted whole 
in the market-place. More than one 
reminder of the great admiral is given 
in the Diary. Nelson had cousins of the 
name of Suckling, and one of them, 
Lieutenant Maurice Suckling, who had 
served with Nelson on the Agamemnon, 
called bn March 2, 1797, at the Rectory, 
to know if the Parson wanted a Curate 
” as he had a brother who wished to be 
in Orders, but could not get ordained 
without having a title.”. It is pleasant 
to read that he ” behaved very much 
as a gentleman.” 

Village Affairs 

But these entries do not deal only 
with the great. We meet with yard 
boys and farmers, doctors and curates, 
every sort and condition of man in 
Weston; and who among them would 
have guessed he would be remembered 
more than a hundred years afterwards ? 

When the butcher’s boy lost the 
Norwich paper out of his pocket on 
March 20, 1802, he little thought we 
should know about it in the year 1931. 
Nor did the yard boy think his be¬ 
haviour on March 17, 1801, would be 
remembered ; ” He has been guilty 

of many bad actions of late. A bad 
return for the waistcoat I lately gave 
him. It vexed me a good deal to hear 


A LITTLE HEAVENLY 
CHOIR 

One Good Thing Leads 
to Another 

SOMETHING SIX 
CENTURIES OLD 

There is now another reason for our 
deep admiration and love for the Chapter 
House at Westminster Abbey, the cradle 
of Parliaments. 

There, ’ within hail of the earthly 
choirs that have sung for about 650 
years, a little heavenly choir has,been 
found painted on the walls. 

For some time very skilled workmen 
have been busy in the Chapter House, 
cleaning some pictures of the Apocalypse 
that were painted on the walls about 
1390. By chance one of them found, 
on the heads of the arches, another kind 
of painting, obviously done by another 
hand at an earlier date, and bearing no 
connection with the Apocalypse figures. 
The Dust of Centuries 

With greatest care some of this work 
has been cleaned from the dust and 
grime of centuries. The pictures, are 
half-length angels, and each carries a 
musical instrument. They are the same 
kind of figures as those on the floor tiles 
which were laid when the Chapter House 
was finished, about 1253, clear 

that the same craftsmen who put the 
little angels on the floor painted the 
larger angels overhead. 

The painting was part of the design of 
the Chapter House, and not added after¬ 
ward, as the Apocalypse pictures were. 
It happens that in 1249 a good crafts¬ 
man, known as Master John of St 
Omer, painted a lectern for the new 
Chapter House. Pei;haps the angel 
choir was painted by him. No doubt in 
time experts will satisfy themselves on 
this point. 

Cradle of Our Liberty 

In the meantime we are filled with 
wonder and delight that this treasure 
of the far past should have been spared. 
It makes another reason why West¬ 
minster is the end of many a pilgrimage. 
For this Chapter House is one of our 
most dear and sacred possessions. 

If any place could be said to be the 
cradle of our liberty it is there, for in 
that ancient eight-sided room the first 
Parliament was held in 1258. Under 
that gracefully vaulted roof sat a handful 
of men burdened with a new and grave 
responsibility, and when their eyes 
turned from seeing one another they could 
sec that little heavenly choir, fresh and 
gleaming, about them on tlie walls. 

Continued from the previous column 
of it. Dinner today, skaite and cold 
roast beef.” 

They were days of hardship, but there 
was much kindness .shown. The old 
Rector was always ready if someone 
lost a cow to subscribe toward a new 
one. If anyone came to him in trouble 
he was ready to give is or los 6d ; and, 
like other clergymen, ho was sometimes 
taken in by clever cheats. 

On every page we learn something 
more of what life was like when the 
i8th century was ending. We can learn 
what medicine they took, how much 
barley and butter cost^ and how people 
: behaved to each other. Sadly wc say 
goodbye to our old friend ; for the last 
of his entries has been printed ; his last 
dinner entered. But, as Mr John 
Beresford, who has so finely edited the 
Diary, points out, ” these things have 
not passed away, for Parson Woodforde 
has kept them for ever.” 

There were many men more learned and 
powerful and wise in those days, but we 
could spare most of them better than 
this kindly old parson, and shall never 
cease to be grateful to him for preserving 
for us this little bit of Old England. 



this reason give your children “Ovaltine’* 
as their daily beverage. 

This delicious food-drink supplies, in a 
concentrated, correctly balanced and 
easily digested form, all the nourishing 
food elements and vitamins extracted 
from malt, milk and eggs — Nature’s 
most nourishing foods.. 

** Ovaltlne ” makes a delightful breakfast 
Beverage for children. Give it to them 
also when they come in from playtime 
and before they go to bed. It will for¬ 
tify them against over-exertion, prevent 
weakness and lassitude, and keep them 
joyously active and healthy. 

ONWLTINE' 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Hot o/* Cold 

Prices in Gt* Britain and N. Ireland^ 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin, 

P740 
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THE GREAT Ice 
Swing . 

Glaciers Moving Backward 
and Forward 

Not yet have the Swiss glaciers 
answered the question whether the 
climate of Europe is changing. Nearly 
100 are kept under close observatiom 
but a complete answer is still awaited. 

Last year, according to the reports of 
the Swiss scientific department which 
studies them, 77 glaciers were retreating. 
This is two less than the year before. 

On the other hand the glaciers that 
are advancing have fallen in number from 
II to 8, and ii are at a standstill. It is 
now 35 years isince the retreat of the 
S\viss glaciers first began to attract 
attention, and the facts were so remark¬ 
able that they were held to prove that 
the slow vanishing of the last Ice Age 
was .taking place before our eyes. 

This is not so certain now. It may be 
that the retreat of the Swiss glaciers is 
only a pcndulum-like movement, and 
that after an interval of 50 or 100 years 
the ice may resume its sway. 

THE WORLD’S SHIPS 
Our Yards Still Leading 

That valuable and ancient institution 
Lloyd's Register of Sliipping now 
enables us to compare the world’s ships 
before the war and in June this year, 
bringing the figures up to date. 

The figures help us to understand why 
shipowners in 1931 are making little or 
u6 profit. The world has half as many 
ships agiiin as before the war, yet there 
is so little sea trade to carry. 

The most striking thing in the figures 
is that while Britain retains a big lead 
in tonnage (by 19 million tons against 
Germany's five, the next highest) her 
proportion of the whole has /alien 
greatly, from nearly half to less than a, 
third. The biggest increase has been 
made by the United States, whose ocean 
shipping has actually, increased from 
two million tons to over ten million tons. 
Germany, of course, shows a decline. 

The other five chief maritime coun¬ 
tries (Japan, Norway, France, Italy, and 
Holland) all show considerable increase. 

We arc glad to add that if we have 
regard only to the larger vessels, and 
exclude vessels over 25 years old, the 
British position is better. This is due 
to the fact that we sell off old ships and 
build new ones. 


THE BEST ELECTRIC 
SHIP YET 
A P, & O. Wonder 

The new liner Strathaird, launched 
recently for the P: and O. Company, is 
bristling with electricity, and is perhaps 
the finest example of the application 
of electricity to a vesseh 

It is a turbo-electric ship with all 
the usual electric things on board, but 
electricity is used, too, for operating the 
sounding machine, the direction-finder, 
and the submarine signalling gear; for 
refrigerating the fruit and other cargo, 
for cooling the , table delicacies, for 
lighting, heating, and ventilation, for the 
kinema apparatus, and even for flood¬ 
lights for use when there are festivities 
on board. 

Electricity pumps sea-water into the 
swimming-baths day and night, and 
twin streams of hot and cold air can be 
mixed in all the public rooms and cabins, 
so that, at the mere touch of a button, 
any temperature can be obtained. 

Lady Emily Hart Byke, one of the 
rarest , old ladies of Kent, has died a few 
weeks after her husband at Lullingstonc 
Castle, she being 83 and Sir William 93. | 


THE Whitewash 
Coach 

Why the Great Western 
Runs So Smoothly 

Surely the most remarkable coach that 
ever rah on a railway is the whitewash 
coach of the Great Western line. 

It is a coach which, by means of 
a delightfully ingenious . piece of 
mechanism, splashes whitewash on the 
lino wherever there is a jolt. We are 
all getting so pampered these days, and 
means of travelling arc becoming so 
perfect, that in addition to Pullman 
cars, marvellous springs, and luxurious 
upholstery, the slightest roughness or 
irregularity in the railway line itself is 
to be smoothed over for our comfort. 

When the whitewash coach is joggled 
about more than a very small amount 
(which is determined by the; engineers) 
an electric relay is thrown into action, 
opening a valve, and through a little, 
pipe beneath the coach comes a splash 
of whitewash. Owing to the speed of 
the train the whitewash marks the line 
about Oo feet farther on from the 
uneven spot, and when the whitewash is 
spilled a motor-horn sounds in the coach 
and an electric pen records the deed. 

This almost fantastic effort to increase 
the comfort of English railroads, which 
for years have. been world-famous for 
their smooth running, has resulted in 
a number of improvements. It has 
been used over most of the main lines 
of the Great Western Railway, and has 
become a regular piece of apparatus for 
the inspection of the road. 

THE PILLAR-BOX 
PROBLEM 
Why Not a Map ? 

With the neat little London Post 
Office Guide that the Post Office now 
sells for a penny it administers a sharp 
little pat of correction. 

The public, it says, will not learn 
to put the letters unfailingly into the 
right pillar-boxes. The mistake of 
putting London letters into Country 
boxes, or the other way round, is made 
400,006 times a week. 

We do not wonder. The wisest man 
is often at a loss to know what to do 
at these boxes. Should his letter to 
Kew go into a London box or the 
letter to Richmond into the Country one ? 
Who can answer these questions about 
Enfield or Southgate, Eltham or Egham, 
Mill Hill or Elstree, offhand ? 

Perhaps the twin letter-boxes are 
the best thing that can be devised for 
a preliminary sorting of the letters, 
even if they are as puzzling to some 
people as Portia's caskets in The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice. ' 

But would not a plain map on every 
pillar-box, showing the area included 
in the London district, be worth while ? 
Londoners' would still make mistakes, 
but most of the 400,000 must, we think, 
be due to the difficulty with which they 
arc avoided. 


THE POOR CAGED THINGS 
No Canaries in Valencia 

If anyone hangs a caged canary in a 
window in Valencia it may now cost 
him a fine of from £i to £$. 

The ban has not been imposed by 
gentle burghers who pity caged things 
as much as William Blake and Ralph 
Hodgson, but by a mayor who says such 
pets are likely to cause annoyance to 
neighbours. Chickens and rabbits are 
to be exiled as well as canaries. 

The mayor docs not suggest that a 
rabbit ma^^ disturb people, but he thinks 
uncleaned hutches are a danger to health, 
and, of course, he is right. What a 
wonderful world it,will be'when no one 
keeps pets without looking after them. 


Postcards of the League’s 
Children 

A COMPETITION 

Number of Members— 27,841 

Below we give the picture of a little 
shepherd boy. He is standing for Greece 
in the jolly series of postcards showing 
the children of the League of Nations. 

Many of our readers have already seen 
these cards, for one is being sent free to 
every C.L.N. member up to November ii. 
There are six in this first set, issued for 
the C.L.N, by Raphael Tuck ; tlie other 
five can be bought from any postcard 
shop, and then the fun begins, for 



Greece 


attached to these pictures is a competi¬ 
tion which may mean a trip to Geneva 
or a bicycle for the lucky \yinners. 

The competition is in two parts. 

Group A. For members 12 years or 
over on November 11. 

Group B. For members under 12 on 
November n. 

Those in Group A arc to imagine they 
are writing to one of these children on 
the cards all about the League of 
Nations. Write down what ybu think 
are the most important points to 
describe, and state in the top right-hand 
corner which child you'have chosen to 
explain them to. 

Those in Group B are to imagine they 
are one of the children on the postcards, 
and to write a letter to the Secretary of 
the C.L.N. telling him all about the 
people of the country they have chosen, 
stating the name of the country in the 
top right-hand corner. 

The prizes for Group A are : 

1. A trip to Geneva, or a suitable 

equivalent for those overseas. 

2. A place at one of the League of 

Nations Summer Schools, or a suit¬ 
able equivalent for those overseas. 

3. Books to the value of 

The prizes for Group B arc : 

1. A bicycle, 

2. A camera. 

3. Books to the value of los. 

There are also many other prizes of 
books and certificates. 

Rules 

All competitors must possess the first 
six postcards. 

In the top left-hand corner of your 
entry state full name, age, home and 
school address. 

Letters must not be more than 250 
words long. 

All entries must be the competitor's 
own work, and must be accompanied by 
a note from a parent or teacher saying 
that the writer has kept the rules. 

Envelopes must be marked Com¬ 
petition and addressed; Secretary, 


Trials of the Bus 

CONDUCTOR 

His Hard Case and His 
Hard Cases 

I One more example has been given to 
the world of the slovenly lawmaking o( 
which we have far too much.' 

The Bright Boy has not yet been taken 
into the Cabinet, as the G.N. has often 
suggested, but there is ample room for 
him, or for the common sense which 
would have told the House of Commons 
that the bus conductor is not ,the man 
to decide what a hard case is under the 
new Transport Regulations. 

Our very handyman, the London 
bus conductor, has had this hew part 
thrust on him. He is to constitute him¬ 
self a Court of Common Pleas. 

The New Order 

Till now his judgments on the number 
of passengers to be carried inside his 
bus have been leady framed before¬ 
hand for him. Five standing Only inside 
at the rush hours—“. Very sorry, Jady, 
we’re full up ; get myself into trouble 
if I let you on. Another bus coming 
along. Miss." Ting Ting Ting ! 

Or: “ No good. Sir; can’t have anyone 
standing on top. Police won't allow it; 
you’ll have to come down. No more 
room inside ? Then you’ll have to get 
off. We can't do as wc like.” ITiig Ting 
Ting! , 

i But now that will not do. The 
Ministry of Transport has decreed that 
the bus may carry standing passengers 
at any time of the day “ if hardship 
would be inllictcd on them by leaving 
them behind." 

; And it leaves the conductor to judge 
what constitutes hardship I 
I That is a' real hardship for the con¬ 
ductor. When the. hardship is likely to 
be greatest his task is sure to be at its 
busiest, because the bus is full. It is then 
that he is worming his ’ way between 
the knees and boots of passengers, 
saying: “ Any more fares, please ? 

Have I had yours, Miss ? "—with an 
occasional “ Full up, Sir I You‘ can’t 
come in here," as someone boards the 
bus and is slightly deaf to argument. 

What is Hardship? 

Will it be hardship if the rain is pour¬ 
ing down, and the bus is only a y or 10- 
minutes service reridcred more irregular 
because of the longer stops as people 
try to crowd in ? Will it be hardship if, 
after a day out, mother and father and 
the two. children want to get home and 
Tommy has begun to cry and Peggy to 
whimper because they are so tired ? 

Those are hard cases, and the bus 
conductor finds it very hard to turn a 
deaf ear to their pleas at any time. Per¬ 
haps he is a family man himself. 

i There is another kind of hard case: 
the selfish, bullying person who will 
thrust his way in any where at any time, 
regardless of the conductor’s duties or 
anybody's convenience. What is the 
conductor to do about him ? 

Is the bus conductor to hold courts of 
inquiry into hard cases on the step of 
the bus ? 


Continued from the previous column , 
C.L.N., 15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W.i, and must reach him not later 
than November 12. No correspondence 
should be sent to the C.N. office. 

How to Join the League 

I All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.I. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N, office, 

: With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 
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OLD ROQUE 

The Last of the Scalp 
Hunters 

A QUEER CHARACTER IN 
TEXAS 

News comes from El Paso in Texas 
that Old Roque has been killed. 

Old Roque was a strange character. 
He was a Red Indian of great age, who 
spent most of his time making bows 
and arrows for children. Yet he once 
belonged to Chief Ceronimo's band of 
Apaches, a band famous for its attacks 
upon settlements .in the South-West. 

They were scalp-takers, and proud 
of the fear inspired by their name. 
But in the end they were hunted down 
and defeated by Mexican soldiers. -. , . 

Roque Molino escaped with his life 
and became, a shepherd. The terrifying 
Indian appeared to be so changed that; 
little I children used to come to him 
for stjories, or for lessons in archery. 

Ne^irly 40 years went by, and he 
was Imown affectionately in El Paso as 
’ Old Roque, for he was said to be more 
than 1100 and its oldest inhabitant. 

Now he has been killed. Tie escaped 
the knives of enemy Indians and the 
rifles of white .soldiers only to be killed 
by a train at a level-crossing. 


In 


him, it is said, America has lost 


the last scalp-taker. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S SON 
Mussolini On the Wish 
For Peace 

.Opening a new viaduct at Ravenna the 
other day Signor Mussolini made a notable 
speech, from which we take this passage.' 

Fascism is, above all, a thing of will 
power, and has done what it has because 
Fascists are those Italians who know 
how to conjugate the verb to wish, 
especially its present tense. 

' What matters is to wish stronger and 
pertinaciously. We want peace not 
•because we fear the risks of war and the 
anxiety of battles, but because we are 
intent on a big task, and wish to 
deliver the Italian people as soon as 
possible from .the strain and discomfort 
of the present depression. 

Only a blacksmith’s son like myself 
can talk sternly to the people when 
necessary. Nobody can suspect me of 
speaking from the privileges of a title 
or the selfishness of wealth. 

I am prepared with all the force of 
; my will to sweep away and destroy 
everything that lies in the path of the 
Fascist revolution, which rnust give 
the Italian people an ever-growing 
sense- of their renewed greatness. 


THE WORCESTER’S 
FIRST BOY 

' The other day the training-ship 
Worcester was 70, and the first boy to 
join her was there to help to celebrate 
laer birthday. 

. The. boy is now 83, When he joined 
her the Worcester was a , smallish 
three-masted vessel moored off Black- 
wall. There is a very different Worcester 
today, but she has the same name as 
the old one and carries the Thames 
‘Nautical Training College which began 
on the old Worcester 70 years ago. 

The Rev A. Wardroper, who was the 
first boy on tJie Worcester, became a 
midshipman at 16, with the magnificent 
wage of one shilling a montli. He made 
two voyages toTndia and back, each 
taking nine months, in a sailing ship. 

On those long voyages the ship 
brought back men who had served in 
the Indian Mutiny. 

Mr Wardroper was the first cadet 
to win the Good Conduct Medal. He 
Was present the other day to see the 
latest prize-winner receive that medal. 


A POOR MAN’S 
FORTUNE 

And What He Did With It 

THE TURN OF THE WHEEL 

A romance of real life is recalled by the 
will of Mr G, H. Robertson, who died 
the other day. 

He was an old sea captain, and after 
a hard life he found himself too old and 
poor to be of much account in the world. 
He had become crippled too. His 
devotion to the sea had brought him a 
wretched reward, and the best he could 
do was to enter a Cardiff Poor Law 
Institution as a paying guest. 

While he was there he received the 
news^ that a brother in China had died 
and left him a fortune. Wealth came 
late, but not too late.' For five years the 
old sea captain was able tb enjoy all the 
comforts money can .bring, and to 
exercise a new power. 

For Kindnesses Received 

Men who have had changes of fortune 
are usually supposed to be full of bitter¬ 
ness. They are supposed to find that 
charitable societies pursue them with 
Legging letters when they are prospbrous 
and neglect them when they arc poor. 
It is good to know that Mr Robertson 
seems to have been without such bitter 
memories. He has left /i8,ooo to be 
divided between two charities, in grati¬ 
tude for kindnesses received when he 
was a poor man. 

Human nature is not as bad as some 
people would have us believe. When 
Mr Robertson was only a : poor old 
cripple there were people who wanted to 
befriend him. By a wonderful change of 
fortune's wheel he was able to repay 
them a hundredfold. 


THE POPE’S CITY 
In the Vatican Today 

How dumbfounded Michael Angelo 
would be could he walk into the Vatican 
City today I 

The. Pope, much preferring the labour- 
saving devices of tliis wonderful age of 
electricity, has modernised the Vatican 
palaces during the last few years to an 
extraordinary extent. 

The Vatican City, besides haying the 
most powerful radio .station in the 
world and a perfect telephone installa¬ 
tion, now boasts electric lifts. 

Even St Peter’s has not escaped this 
marvellous reformation.. The big bells, 
which once required specially-trained 
men to ring them, are now operated 
by electricity; nnd the Cupola is lit 
up by the pressing of a button. 

But, in spite of all these electric 
marvels, the heart of the Vatican has 
not changed with the years. The 
people there still walk slowly and talk 
slowly, as if, like the clocks of tlieir 
City, they took not minutes into account 
but simply noticed the hours. 

The Swiss Guard still wear their 
picturesque uniforms, designed by 
Michael'Angelo, and are armed until 
sunset with 15th-century pikes; and 
private chamberlains, with lace ruff and 
sword, pass . noiselessly through the 
palaces as if Time were not. 

A GREAT BRAILLE LIBRARY 

In 1918 the Braille Library of Man¬ 
chester, which supplies music and litera¬ 
ture ‘for the blind of six northern coun¬ 
ties, possessed 7000 volumes. This year 
the total has risen to 87,000, and the 
library does not know where to put 
all the books. 

The size of the books is one of the 
greatest problems, and to house them all 
the library is in urgent need of funds. 

More voluntary workers are also 
needed to translate new books into 
Braille before the remainder of the work 
can be done by the blind themselves. 
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The Value of Vitamines 
in your children’s diet. 

*'The vitamine found in Beef Suet is not only essential 
to growth, but is also a potent factor of immunity or 
protection against certain infections, and tuberculous 
infection in particular. We begin to value Beef Suet 
more than ever. We discover that it is found to contain 
the priceless protective factor (Vitamines or Fat Soluble 



• There are many distinct uses for **Atora'* in your 
j kitchen,to the lasting benefit of your family. Send us 
\ a post card now for our Booklet of 100 tested recipes. 


Atora: 

HugovCs Beef Suet 

— the^ good Beef^ Suet with its unusually rich 
vitamine content^ its entire freedom from adulter¬ 
ant or preservative of any kind/should have a 
permanent place in your larder. Ask your Grocer 
for a packet to-day, 

SHREDDED In BLOCKS 

for Puddings, Piecrust, Mincemeat, . for Prying Meat, Fish and Potatoes, 
etc., and for addition to milk puddings for Basting, and all Cooking pur poses 
and porrluge it ia supreme. It is unsurpassed. 

In email packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. cartons. 

HUGON & CO., .LTD,, - MANCHESTER. 

Onui/iators ofReJiiud Beef Suet, 
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The little that means so much! 


It is the multiplicity of small donations that means so much 
in the furtherance of our work for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treatment of the tiny tots if they aro 
to have a fair chance. It is by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suffering is avoided in later years. 

SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


President < 

Chairman 
Treasurer 
Medical Director 


H.R.n. Princess Mary Countess of IIarewood, 
• • • Sir Comer Berry, Bart., J.P. 

- • - - , , Robert Mono, Esq. 

- • Eric Pritchard, Esq., M.D., F.K.C.P^ 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 


Secretary : —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 

DELICIOUS WITH FRUITS . 
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CHAPTER 39 . 

Twenty-Past Seven 

'T’iierk was more encouragement in the 
^ .. last note Trytton put down : Wright. 
Farm labourer. Wootten End, Proved case 
against M. My next step is to see Wright. 

He put his boqk away and marched off. 
He had not time, of course, to get to 
Wootten End today, and when he managed 
it on the following Wednesday he could not 
come across his man, though they showed 
him his cottage. Again he tried and again, 
without any success; but on the fourth 
attempt he found Wright at.work trimming 
hedges, a quiet man of middle age, who after 
a rttle pressing consented to talk. 

“ Yes, I remember that matter," he said. 
What happened' to the guilty party ? " 

" lie caught it," said Trytton, 

" Aye, I gathered as much." Wright laid 
down his shears. , " So you’d like to hear 
how I spotted him ? " 

. ;:Trytton said : " I didn't know, that you 
actually spotted him." 

The man nodded indifferently. " It was 
this way," he said. "I was working for 
Mr John Earp, up at Four Mile, and was 
going home on the upper road back of the 
ferry,when I saw the boat tied up but no one 
about except one of your School lads. He 
was sitting sideways in the boat and looked 
as if he were doing something to her floor¬ 
boards." 

" Doing something to the boat’s floor¬ 
boards 1 " ^ 

" Aye, I wasn't near enough to see what, 
blit he was stooping over them as though 
he might have been lifting them." 

" What time was that ? " 

" It would just have gone twenty-past 
seven.” 

" You're certain ? " 

" Aye, I was five minutes from the church, 
and its clock had shown the quarter-past as 
1 passed it,'' 

" What did you do ? " said Trytton. 

" 1 did nothing. I was some distance off, 
and it was none of my business. But 
later, when ,t came out that the plug had 

been pared-" 

" Pared ? " 

"Aye, whittled. Whittled down with 
a knife so that the force of the water would 
soon dislodge it." 

" How do you know ? Was • the plug 
found ? " 

" Fitch himself found it a day or two 
after the accident. He saw it bobbing 
among some reeds where it had drifted, 
and fished it out. He showed it to me. It 
was pared if ever a plug was. Then I asked 
him if he’d carried a young gent from the 
School across about half-past seven. He 
said he'd carried none of the School gents 
across. So I told him what I had seen, and 
I said to Fitch : " I lay he was paring your 
plug then." . 

•" What did Fitch say ?" 

" He told me to keep what I thought to 
myself. He'd told the Council, he said,, that 
his boat had been monkeyed with, but he 
hadn’t told them, because he hadn’t known 
then, that the plug had been whittled.” The 
man paused. ." But, you see, that’s why 
it carne out and let in the water." 

" But you didn’t keep it to yourself I " 

.'" For some time I did,” Wright rejoined, 
" for I had no concern with your School one 
way or the other, and I wasn’t seeking, 
you understand, to get anyone into trouble. 
But when I heard what trouble the Council 
was raising, and how they’d determined to 
get at the bottom of what had been done to 
the boat, and how they were suspecting the 
lads who carry the clubs for the golfers, I 
grew uneasy and thought it over again. At 
last I got the plug from Fitch, who saw it 
was no good trying to keep anything back 
any longer, and I went to yourHeadmaster. 
First I told him what I had seen that same 
Saturday and then I took out the plug 
and put it in front of him.” 

" Yes ?said Trytton. . 

" That’s all," the man concluded, setting 
to work again. 

In a thoughtful silence Trytton watched 
him clipping and trimming. It was a curious 
feeling to be face to face with the individual 
. who had been more than any responsible for 
Mark’s misfortune. For it was obvious that 
the boy in the boat had been Mark ; other¬ 
wise he could have, cleared himself in a 
minute by shov/mg iliat he had been spme -^ 
where elsq at the time. ' 

. And as he gazed at this stolid, unemo- 
" tioiial stranger Trytton realised the strength 
of the case- against Mark with his fatal 
record of playing tricks bn old Fitch and his 
undisputed threat of " getting one up." 

And next, as he stood with his eye on 
the man at his work, instead of seeing Wright 


f O , Serial Story by 

*— ® Gunby Hadath 

or the hedge Wright was trimming, he was 
seeing the ferry and old Fitch dozing among 
the sandhills. And ho saw his brother, 
sitting askew in tlic boat, straddling very 
likely across a ’ seat, but stooping, un¬ 
doubtedly stooping, over the floorboards. 
What was Mark doing ? And what had 
taken Mark tliere during those fatal sixty’ 
minutes between seven and eight ? 

Impossible to guess. " But I know,": 
said Mark's brother, " what he wasn't doing.. 
He wasn’t paring the plug.". 

And naturally Mark had told the Head 
that he wasn’t. But the Head had not 
taken his^ word. Tr^dton asked; himself 
why ? Ilccause the case had looked tofl 
black against Mark, And why had the case 
looked hopelessly black against Mark ?, 
There was only one conclusion. In some 
cunning way Mark.had been over-reached; 
by the person he dimly suspected., 

Here Trytton’s mind came to a stop. He 
went up to Wright. 

" That plug," he muttered, " did you 
leave it with the Headmaster ? " . 

" No ; I brought it away with me/' 

" You wouldn't let me have it ? " Trytton; 
asked quietly. ' ' 

The man lopped, off some straggling 
branches before he replied. " If you want 
it you're welcome," he answered. " It’s 
no good to. me. Call and ask my good 
woman to give it you on your way back." 

Restraining his eagerncss,Trytton thanked 
him aiid went. When he got back to Sand¬ 
hill he had the plug in his pocket. It was 
just the ordinary wedge or stopper of cork 
used for the drainage-hole in any boat's 
bottom. But, as he could sec at once, 
a knife had been at it, 

CHAPTER 40 
A Find 

"yRYTTON was fagging Crenshaw’s study 
now, where he sometimes had noticed 
a number ol old copies of the School 
Magazine packed away on a shelf in their 
thin paper covers. 

Cronshaw being very set on having his 
shelves dusted. Trytton had given these 
magazines a flick with his duster in passing, 
but that was all; it was only this Sunday 


afternoon, as after his tea he sat in the 
day-room, with the plug in his pocket and 
all his conjectures well sorted, that his mind 
made a leap to them. 

He had been sitting deep in thought when 
his face lighted suddenly. And that light 
flashed up again when through the window 
he saw Cronshaw in a black jacket gravedy 
marching in the direction of School House. 
That meant that Cronshaw had been 
summoned to tea by the Head, as seniors 
very often were summoned on Sunday. 
He wouldn't be back for an hour at least. 

Trytton rose and quickly passed down the 
corridor. ' 

In the study he went straight to those 
magazines. With the door shut he spread 
them out on the table in front of him, till 
he found the very one he hoped would be 
there. It was the first magazine which 
had come out after last summer. 

Feverishly his fingers closed on. the 
Contents list. Cricket. There it was, on 
page 26. But the season had been long : 
there was page after page of it, with the 
Characters of the First Eleven and the 
official Retrospect. And before the Cricket 
an immense amount about. Speech Day, 
plus at least two more pages of Honours 
and Scholarshjps and Prizes. So it was 
hardly surprising that in such demand on 
his space the . Editor had cut clown his 
cricket reports. 

But the one for which Trytton was seek¬ 
ing proved just long enough. 

School v. Garrison 
■ Played at Home, Saturday, June 21. 

A draw. . School batted first and 
scored 250. Although play was ex¬ 
tended until half-past seven we could 
not get rid of the last pair of Garrison 
. batsmen. 

This was followed by the scores and the 
players' names. Sandhill 250. The Garrison 
130 for nine wickets. Then came the names 
of the teams. 

Feverishly he ^rushed his eye down the 
School's team. Had Izard been playing? 
Or Abbot ? No, neither Abbot nor Izard ; 
nor Cronshaw nor Oldridge. But one name 
of the five he was searching for faced him. 

Monagan’s name, Monagan had been 
playing that day for the School. 

" So that's let him out," Trytton uttered 
under his breath. 


Jacko Goes Fishing 


F ather Jacko was feeling very 
annoyed. 

Plaving bought a brand new bowler 
(after much persuasion from his wife, for 
he hated and despised new clothes) he 
left the old one behind to be cleaned and 
done up for wet days. 


house ; and, the garden gate being open, 
Master Curiosity, went up to it and 
peeped in. ' 

" Coo 1 they’ve got a well! ” be ex¬ 
claimed. 

He wondered if there was any water 
in it, and went up to find out. 



The pail came up with a jerk 


The shopman had assured him it 
should be attended to and returned the 
very next day. 

But was it ? It was not. 

The first question Father Jacko had 
asked when he returned from his office 
was ■* Have they sent my hat home ? " 

And Mother Jacko was obliged to 
reply that they had not. And the next 
day was the same. 

When he had been disappointed for 
the third, time Father Jacko was so 
angry that he sent Jacko flying off, to 
" bring it back, done or undone." 

As a matter of fact, Jacko found it was 
quite ready> lying neeitly tied up on the. 
counter ; he picked it up, stuffed it under 
his arm, and raced off home with it. 

As he went along he passed an empty , 


Unfortunately, as he leaned over, the 
parcel slipped from under his arm and 
disappeared I ‘ . 

Father's hat zvas in the well. 

Jacko was in a'fine way. 

" Flow on earth am I going to get it 
out ? " he cried. 

■ If'only he had a pail, he thought, he 

could fish it out 1 , , 

■ There was no sign of any pail about 
so he darted back home for Baby’s little 
bucket, tied a bit of string to the handle, 
and let it cautiously down. 

It' went down a little ..way and 
stopped, 

Jacko smiled—and pulled. 

The pail came up with a jerk. 

But it wasn't Father’s hat that came 
up with it—'but a great black cat! 


Ho replaced the magazines and went 
back to the day-room, when presently he 
slipped off to write in his notebook : 

Fitch would be back at his boat in 
readiness a few minutes before 8 . So M is 
cleared. Because he.was fielding till 7 . 30 , 
so would only have some twenty minutes, 
even if he rushed off the instant stumps 
were drawn (which he couldn’t do) to 
change, get to ferry, remove ping, cut it, 
replace it, and get out of sight again. That 
was impossible. ’ ■ 

Then at once he began to review hiS 
conjectures. Day by day he turned thcrii 
over till Wednesday, when he sought out 
that upper road which the farm-hand had 
mentioned, whence he slipped across to the 
nearer bank and wandered upstream. He 
meandered along like one with nothing to 
do. But his ■ movements were not so de¬ 
sultory as they appeared,, lior were his eyes 
employed aimlessly. . . 

^ Next morning he caught Pickles and 
drew him aside. " Pickles," he breathed. 
" I believe I’m hot on the trail." 

Pickles grinned happily. 

" This afternoon, as you know, is a special 
half-holiday. Are you game to get leave;* 
off roll with me ? " 

" Why ? " asked the Mixed One. 

", Oh, to have a good wander round.'* . 

Quoth the Mixed One, from' the depth of 
his profound experience, "On a special 
half;an easy as pie." 

" All right. After dinner. We trek 
away by ourselves." , . , Ll 

The upper road began its life as a 
footpath, till it occurred to the Council 
to widen and lay it for the cars of thd 
bungalow colony. At more than one spot 
it affords a fine view of the ferry, which, 
it runs behind and above. And here it 
was that as soon as dinner was over 
Trytton conducted his friend and called 
his first halt. 

" Look • " he directed. " There's the 
ferry ! It’s jolly quiet." 

" Yes. Tomorrow is the town's early- 
closing day," Pickles explained. " Op 
ordinary days there's never a squash on 
the links,” 

" Yesterday I found something,” Trytton 
said next, as he left the road and struck a 
more cautious detour. 

"What?” 

" Ah I ” said Trytton mysteriously. 

But the Mixed One had no taste for 
being kept in suspense, " You might as 
well tell a chap !" ho kept on protesting. 

" Oh, can't you twig I've got a surprise 
for you ? ” Trytton said. 

He was aiming for the nearer bank of 
the ; stream beyond Northam Point and 
opposite that lonely stretch where the 
ground becomes too spongy for golf to 
continue, forcing the links to make their 
sharp left turn back to the railway wall. 
Pickles wondered. He growled : " We’re 
going right out of the world.” 

And so it seemed. For when Trytton 
came to a halt they had come out of sight 
of ferry and golfers alike, and with the 
sandhills at their backs and the stream at 
their feet were gazing across on the expanse 
of desolate marshland, . 

It was very quiet here. Not a soul could 
be seen, nothing save a heron^ which rose 
and flapped off at the sound of their voices. 

It left them with no company except the 
stream, hurrying past as though it feared 
to be late for its job at the ferry. 

"Now," vSaid Trytton, "we follow the 
bank upstream," 

‘M’m not very keen on toppling in,” said 
the Mixed One. 

" But you'd like a swim, wouldn’t you ? " 
Trytton smiled to himself, like a man whose 
thoughts are amusing him. " Don’t tell 
me,/ said he, " you can't swim ! ” 

" You know I can swim like an otter ! " 
the .Mixed One cried fiercely. 

";I knew I could get a rise out of you 1" 

Before the Mixed One could think out 
a scathing retort his toe stabbed some¬ 
thing hard which the deep grass had nearly 
concealed. He tripped but recovered him¬ 
self. " Losh ! A tent-peg! ” he cried. " I 
wonder how long it's been there. The 
grass has grown over it ! ” 

"Have another good squint at it," 
Trytton commanded. 

So Pickles went down on his knees 
and parted the grass, to discover a rope' 
stretching taut from. the bottom of the 
peg I and disappearing down the bank into 
the;'water. Excitedly ho ran to the edge 
and peered over. 

He was looking down on a patch of reeds 
with a boat in them. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The ChUchren s JSJeivspaper 


THE. WORLD AND ITS 
GREATEST INVENTION 
Are We Throwing It Away ? 

^PINIONS may well differ as to which is the 
greatest invention, for there have been so 
many inventions entitled to be called great. 

The telescope, the microscope, the railway, 
the steam engine, the steamship, the power loom, 
the internal combustion engine, the aeroplane, 
the microphone,, the kinematograph, the dy¬ 
namo, are all clearly in the first class ; all are 
inventions which have made vast changes in 
civilisation. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any one of them can make greater claims than 
the printing press. 

Are we using this great invention as it should be used? 
Read what the C.N.’s monthly companion, My Magazine, has. 
to say about it. It is but one article of many on a wide 
variety of, subjects appearing in the September issue. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 


September issue now on sale 


One Shilling 


made for 



penni| 

packets 



THISTLE BRAND 

Bntter'-Scotcli 

wAo&isome ^mfictior^p 


CALLARD & BOWSER.OaJ 
PuKe*3 Road, London W.CI; 


EVERYCHILD 

WANTS A 

SWING 


and herds a 
ready-made 

STEEL 

FRAMED 



PORTABLE 

SWING 

47/6 

Post Free 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
EASILY ERECTED 

Write for llltistraled Folder. 

Made by the Mahers of the famous A.B.C, Garages. 

ASTLEY, BROOK & GO., LTD. 

S.6, St. Oeorgo's Works, Huddersfield. 


Young People 

them too. Those they choose are the real sardines—the 

MARIE ELISABETH SARDINES 

They can always be bad at the Grocers, whether one 
is at home or at some far remote holiday resort. 
QOOP? Well, there are more of them sold than of 
any other. That should be convincing. . 

I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, li lb. 5/-, 

3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Whiteor Navy 3/41b. Heather Mixture 3/3 per lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

UEAnUY 6o YEARS' REPVTATIOIJ 

WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



CREtAONPt 


iti 


gctrcL f 




Try Cremona Family 'Assortment: 20 Varieties 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of tlioRo coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., B.C.4. 
By return you will receive a haudHoino Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Kib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4 /-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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C8pd besl wiIIb FruuiL 

BlRD^S h the only Custard that tastes as good as it looks! 




If You re a 

Radio 

Enthusiast 


you need POPULAR WIRELESS, for it will help you in 
countless ways. Every aspect of wireless is dealt with week 
by week in the pages of this essentially practical journal. It 
you hav^e any particular problem—if your set is not pro 'ncing 
the best possible results—write to POPULAR WIRELESS. 
A staff of expert contributors is at your service. In every 
issue they will give you particulars of the newest and latest 
developments in the world of Radio, Read this useful paper 
every week and get the best out of your wireless set. 


POPULAR WIRELESS 


At all Newsagents, etc. 


Every Thursday 3d. 


moo 


PACKET 


M 


ID. 

.2 


500 excellently 
.mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, 21d. extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp - collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free aet. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.).Granville Road, BARNET. 


^9 


“HELP! HELP! 

Country Holidays,, Left-off Clothing, Boots of all 
descriptions, Hospital and Surgical Aid Letters. 
Food or Money for poor cliildren, are. urgently 
needed to lielp the " poor ” passing through our 
hands. Any gift will be gratefully received by 

LEWIS 11. BURTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christia n Mission, Iloxton Market, London, N.l. 

BHSB President — Walter Scoles, Esq. BBESB^ 


“Good/ Ws Mason’s! and Teetotal Too!” 

^ Kindly fill up and post this 

coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 



OF 


MASOM’S 

EHtFact o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 
PRIME NON-ALCOHOLIC BEER 
A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 

COUPON. 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTINGHAM.—Please send sufiicicnt Mason’s Extract o! Herbs 
and Yeast for making one gallon of Prime Beer. 4fl. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each Sample. , • 


Name and Address* 
in Block Letters. 


• Children’s Newspaper 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



THE BRAN TUB 

Farmer Brown Goes Wrong 
pARMER Brown was not a 
scholarly man. 

. He had been putting up wire 
netting round his turkey runs, and 
had made a square enclosure in 
which he had used 200 yards of 
netting. He wanted to make a 
second enclosure having twice the 
area ; this, too, was to be a square. 

Very well,” ' said Brown. 
‘‘Next time 1. go to market I’ll 
get another 400 yards of netting.” 

When he got it home he was 
astonished to find that he had 
bought far too much. Why ? 

Answer next week 

A Penny That Will Not Fall 
Vo UR friend will be incredulous 
if you tell him that you can 
place a penny between his fingers 
so that he cannot let it fall. 

Ask him to place the tips of his 
two middle fingers together and 



then close his hands so that the 
knuckles of his other fingers touch, 
as shown in the drawing. 

If you now place a penny be¬ 
tween the tips of your friend’s 
outstretched fingers he will be 
quite unable to drop it while he 
keeps his knuckles in the same 
position. 

Transposed Word 

^ CHAIN of mountains will 
appear 

If you the name transpose 
Of those who were, in ancient days, 
Britain’s piratic foes. 

Answer next week 

Id On Parle Francals 



Un 4ventail La Ue Lo pied 
La dame s’evente avec un ^ventail. 
Faites comma moi: croyezaux f^es, 
C’est le pied gauche, n’est-ce pas ? 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planet Jupiter. 

In 

Mars 
North- 
Saturn 
South. The pic-i|W 
Jure shows 
Moon as it may'®^' " 
be seen looking 
Sputh at 10 p.m. on Wednesday, 
August 26 

The Ancients Were Modern 

Surg^ery. In tlie museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons is to be 
seen a fore-arm bone of a man who 
lived in Palestine about lOOO B.c. 
The bone had been fractured at the 
wrist at some time and had been 
reset with as much skill as could 
be sliown by a doctor of the 
present day. 

For Walkers 

gOMF. benevolent person, many 
years ago, provided a number 
of Traveller’s Rests which may be 
seen in Southern Lancashire and 
in Cheshire. 

They are stone seats set up by 
tlie wayside, and bear the inscrip-, 
tion Traveller's Rest. In addition 
they have the words Look from this 
to more lasting rest above. One may 
be seen near Lymm, and another 
on the Chester road a few miles 
west of Warrington. 


What is the Number ? 

'J'liERE is a number which if we 
add .three to it, divide the 
result by three, take away three, 
and then multiply by three, we 
get exactly half the first number. 
Can you guess what the number 

IS ? . A nswer next week 

Give and Have 

'J'HERE is a monastery whicli 
was once very rich, and con¬ 
tinued rich 50 long as it' gave 
freely to the poor;; but when it 
stopped its alms it became poor 
itself, and so remains to this day. 

A poor man knocked at the gate 
and begged, but the porter said 
they were too poor to give. 

” And do you know wliy ? ” 
said the other. “ I will tell you. 
You had formerly in this monas¬ 
tery two brethren, one named 
Give, the other Have. Give you 
thrust out, and Have went away 
of himself soon after.” ■ 


LAST WEEK»3 
A Poultry Problem 
Cockerel 6 lb., hen 
41b. 

Missing Words 
Trace, crate—eat, 
lea —life, file — 
dais, said—slate, 
tales. 

A Cbarade. Le.SS-on 
Who Am I? Premier 


ANSWERS 

Pictorial Acrostic 
Clip 
Ohio 
N a i L 
S e m I 
Traffic 
A p p 1 E 
B r o 0 M 
L la m A 
E Ie ve N 


■ Reading Across. 1 , A momentary view. 6, A hanging ornament. 

12 . Ditch round a castle. 14 . Twofold. 15 . A stout pole. 16 . Mix¬ 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen.’ 18 . To sing rhythmically. 20 , Saint.* 

21 , Recently-discovered gas. 23 . Frame of a ship. 25 . An artist’s 
honour.* 27 . To throw lightly. 29 . Fire iron. 31 , Cycle of seasons. 

33 . Unwell. 34 ,. Long,'narrow flag. 36 , A high card. ' 37 . Heavy. 
39 , Midday nap. 41 . To go in. 42 . Church seat. 43 , To force. 

Reading Down. 1. Depart. 2 . Mischievous child. 3 . Laments. 
4 . To trim by cutting away. 5 . Street.* 7 . Editor.* 8, Invalid. 
9 . Each twenty-four hours. 10 . Every one. 11 . In the direction of. 

13 . Royal Institution.* 15 . Taken without authority. ^ 16 . Soon. 
17 , South American ostrich. ‘ 19 . Regions. 20 . Steps over a fence. 

22 , Frank. 24 . Vases. 26 . Sunken courts. 28 , Thin, harrow piece 
of. wood., 30 , Joint between . thigh and lower leg. 32 . Comfort. 

34 . Through. 35 , To tilt. 38 . French for of. 40 . Edyardus Rex.* 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 

Dr MERRYMAN 

He Had To Go 

'J'liEY met at their club. 

” Are you going to that lec¬ 
ture tonight ? ” asked one. 

” Yes,” was the reply. 

” I’m not; it’s sure to be most 
boring.” 

” Well, I must. You see Pm 
the lecturer.” 

No Praise 

JT was the first time he had 
lunched at the restaurant 
round the corner. 

” I should say'that you have a 
spotlessly clean" kitchen here,” he 
remarked to the manager. 

“ Very good of you to say so, 
sir; but may I ask what makes 
you think that ? ” 

” Well, everything I have had 
has tasted of soap.” 

The Mouse Complains 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'HERE are 4S words or recognised abbreviations liidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next \yeek 
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Qn, Mr Owl, please move along, 

' You’re much too near to 
please me. 

You’ve got a really, hot rid stare, 

I wish you wouldn’t tease me 1 
I haven’t anywhere to sit, 

So please move on a little bit. 

Engaged 

TJe asked the foreman for work. 

” Tliere’s nothing for you 
here,” replied the man. “ Wliy, 
I’ve soTnany men already that'I 
can’t remember their names.” 

“'Then take me on to keep a 
record of their names for you.” 

Business 

pOR a long time Smithkins & Co. 

had tried to get business 
from the biggest store in town. 

“ Two orders today, sir, from 
Blank’s Stores,” announced a new 
young salesman on returning to 
the office. 

Two queried the manager 
with great interest. 

“Yes, sir,’! was the. reply. 
“ Their chief buyer. said ‘ Get 
out,^ and then he added : ‘ And 
stay out! ’ ” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

T he children were going to 
. tea with Auntie May. 
Mummy told Stewart and 
Dan to take great care of 
little Judy, and not to race 
on ahead without her, as 
her legs were much shorter 
than theirs. The boys pro¬ 
mised, and the three set out. 

The path went through 
several fields, and then across 
a lane, and then two more 
fields before they reached 
Auntie May's cottage. 

Judy trudged along beside 
her brothers, trying to fit 
her small steps to their big 
strides, and for some time 
she kept up with them. 
Then Dan saw a rabbit ahead 
and started to chase it. 

“Come on, Stewart,” he 
called out. “See if we can 
catch that old rabbit! ” 


© ^ 
And off the boys raced. 
Poor Jud3' was left far 
behind. She trotted along 
after them as fast as she 




Judy Gets There First 



She was out of breath 
could, but they always seemed 


a long way ahead, 

“ Wait for me! ” she called. 
“ Oh, do wait I” 

But the boys were intent 
on something Dan had in liis 


hand, and, with a glance to 
see she was following, they 
went on as fast as ever, 

Poor little Judy was ter¬ 
ribly out of breath, and by 
the time she clambered over 
the stile to cross the lane 
the boys were half-way across 
the next field. She gave a 
little sob. , 

Then *a motor-car came 
round the corner, and she 
had to wait for it to pass. 
But the car slowed down, and 
a voice said: “Hullo, Judy, 
what are you doing here all 
by yourself ? ” 

It was Uncle Jim. 

Judy explained where she 
was going, and how she had 
tried to catch up the boys 
and couldn’t. 

“ Never mind,” said Uncle 
Jim. " Jump in with me. 


I’ll run you round to Auntie 
May's in two minutes.” 

When the boys got in 
sight of Auntie's cottage they 
looked round for Judy, but 
there was no sign of her. 
They ran back to look, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. 
They got rather frightened. 

“ Wherever can she be ? ” 
said Stewart. 

“ We’d better go and tell 
AuntieMay,”said Dan. “ She's 
sure to turn up." 

The two boys went up 
the garden path feeling very 
guilty and uncomfortable. 

There in the doorway stood 
Judy, holding a white baby 
rabbit in her arms. 

“ Look at my baby bunny! ” 
cried the little girl. “Auntie 
May gave it to me because I 
got here first," 



V^ES, scrumptious ! 

: That's the word 
for Sharpes Eaton*^ 
Toffee — so delicious 
in flavour that you 
could eat piece after 
piece and feel that 
every little portion 
was better than the 
last; Made by Sharp's 
of Maidstone — a 
sufficient guarantee 
of perfect purity. 

Ed. Sharp & Sons, 

Ltd.j Maidstone. 



ozs. 



©RESULT of the 
Grape-Nuts July 

Snapshot Gonipetition 

UERE is another list of lucky camera winners. . 
4^ An All-distance Folding Ensign has been 
sent to each of the following. 

Miss M, Hamilton, 158, Wilderpool Road, 
Warrington, Lancs ; Miss Ehpeih. Morton’, 
33, Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh; Miss 
Margery K. Ison, Halford Lodge, Wigmore 
Road Sth., Dredhurst, nr. Chatham, Kent ; 
James McIntosh, 117, Baldwin Avenue, 
Knightswood, Glasgow, W.3 ; Miss Dorothy 
Barnett, 40, Dtmdas Street, Stochlon-on-Tces ; 
William Garnett, Hilton Hall, St, Ives, 
Hunts ; Miss Una Price, ” Thorpnessf*Selly 
Wick Road, Selly Hill, Birmingham: Mr. 
R. E, Morton, Ecole Foyer, Les Pleiades, Sur 
Blonay, Sur Vevey (Vaud), Switzerland; 
Ronald Lilley, 39, Easton Avenue, Watford, 
Herts; Miss Nancy Hudson, 23, Glenholme 
Heath, Newsiead, Halifax ; Miss Mary C, 
Doel, 35, Napier Avenue, Hurlingham, S.W.6 ; 
Harold Stevenson, Wynnstay, Moorlands 
Terrace, Bacup; Maurice John Morris, 

“ Islwyn Housef* 17, Herbert Street, Aberdare, 
Glam; Miss Jotjse Murjitt, Galloway, 611, 
Alexandra Park Road, N,22; Miss Betty 
Francis, 69, St. Charles Square, London, IF. 10; 
Keith Ponsford, 5, Wood Lane, Highgate, N.6 
Arthur Hopkins, 3, Douay Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham ; Miss Muriel Hunt, 21, Hillsboro 
Road, E. Dulwich, S,E.22 ; Mervyn Co«)- 
dretj, 59, Swindon Road, Wroughton, Swinddn, 
Wilts; R. Garnett, Hilton Hall, St. Ives, 
Hunts ; Miss Mary Meicalje, Adelaide Cot-, 
iage, Geldeston, Beccles ; Miss Barbara Hill, 
16, Station Road, Petts Wood, Kent ; Miss 
Betty Crisp, 9, Dickens Street,^ Battersea, 
5.1r.8 ; Miss Edith Baron, 21, Foster Street, 
Clarksjicld, Oldham; Donald Harmer, The 
Stores, Burwash Weald, Sussex. 

If you entered and didn't win—try again. ^ Re 
member—there is still another competition- 
closing on September 30th. If you haven't en^ 
tered yet—don't miss this last chance. You 
will find full particulars in your " Children's 
Newspaper" dated August 1st. Or send a post¬ 
card to the Grape-Nuts Company, Ltd., 38> 
Upper Ground Street, London, S.E.l. 



•MADE IN CANADA 

Grafye-Nuls is one of the Post Producls, which include 
Postum, Post Toasties, Post's Bran FtakfiS and Post's 
IVhote Bran. 


The Clilldrcn’a Nc\v3i)aper Is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : The I'Tcctway House, 
It Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post OlUco, Boston, Mass. Subscription rates everywhere ; 11s a year ; Js Gd for 
six months.' It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central Nows Agency, Ltd, S.S.; 
















































































































